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TRUE FREEDOM. 
Is true freedom but to break 
Fetters for our own Gear sake, 
And, with leathern hearts, forget 
That we owe mankind a debt? 
No! true freedom is to share 
All the chains our brothers wear, 
And with heart and hand to be 
Earnest to make others free. 


They are slaves, who fear to speak 
For the fallen and the weak: 
They are saves, who will not choose 
Hatred, scoffing, and abuse, 
Rather than in silence shrink 
From the trarh they needs must think; 
They are slaves, who dare not be 
In the right with two or three. 

— Hymns of the Spirit. 








THE NEMESIS OF EXCLUSION. 

There is something quite touching in the 
way exelusiveness avenges itself when the 
excluded people suddenly become indispen- 
sable. When the church debt is to be lifted 
by a Fair, the pastor and the deacons or the 
vestrymen are ready to go on their knees to 
any woman who can make a pincushion; 
although those same women will be again 
left without a voice or vote when the money 
is to be spent. At a meeting of a certain 
committee of a masculine university, the 
other day, there was a plan brought forward 
for a very elaborate daily religious service, 
at which the finest music of the world was 
to be rendered. It was discussed at length, 
when it was suddenly discovered that the 
whole plan must be dropped for want of 
treble voices, if for no other reason. A 
choir of boys was out of the question, for 
various reasons, and there were no women 
in the university. So the project had to be 
abandoned; and those members of the com- 
mittee who had been for years advocating 
the admission of women to the institution 
found some wicked amusement in the re- 
sult. It was really a melancholy situation. 
All the young women being shut out, the 
poor boys could not even sing the songs of 
Zion in the strange land thus created. They 
were really as helpless as if culled upon to 
sew on their own buttons. The excluders 
were excluded. 

Going in, a few days after, to see for the 
first time the ceremony of confimation at 
the Roman Catholic church near my house, 
I observed how differently that skilful and 
experienced institution handles its material. 
That church is certainly, in some aspects, 
as purely masculine and monastic as Har- 
vard College itgelf could uesire; yet how 
skilful was the blending of the sexes for 
all the purposes of this pageant. The 
officiating priests were men; but the choir 
were at least half women, the organist was 
a@ woman, and of the two soloists who ren- 
dered the beautiful and inspiring music, 
one wasa woman. Thus much for what 
struck the ear; and for the eye, one knew 
not whether most to notice the beautiful 
blending of colors in the robes of the Arch- 
bishop and his priests; or the varied flower- 
garden of prettiness in the white veils and 
many hued ribbons of the fifty young girls, 
—each for once in her life daintily and per- 
haps even tastefully arranged. As for the 
boys, they offered little to the eye beyond 
clean jackets-and-trousers and that labori- 
ous brushing of the hair with which the 
anxious mother repays herself for the com- 

parative esthetic uselessness of boys. It 
was the feminine element which was re- 
lied on for picturesqueness. Even the 
priests and acolytes, it is to be noticed, ob- 
tained their effectiveness to the eye by the 
resemblance of their robes to the garments 
of women; but for their sweeping skirts 
they would have been graceless and prosaic. 

The Roman Catholic Church would not 
have held its sway till now, had it not, 
while no doubt sudordinating women, yet 
given them a sphere and ‘a leadership of 
their own. Doubtless a Lady Abbess or 
even a Lady Organist sometimes needs to be 





treated with a certain wholesome concilia- 
tion, even by an Archbishop; while to at- 
tempt to conduct a great institution by the 
masculine element alone, must involve, first 
or last, its own retribution. ?. W. &. 





PRIMARY POLITICAL MEETINGS. 

At the Massachusetts Club, last Saturday, 
in seconding a motion for a vote of thanks 
to Hon Adin Thayer, for his paper on the 
‘Caucus System,” delivered the week be- 
fore, Mr.H. B. Blackwell read the follow- 
ing paper: 

“I read with great pleasure the admirable 
remarks of Hon. Adin Thayer on the ‘Cau- 
cus System,’ made at our dinner last week. 
If I present to-day another side of the ques- 
tion, it is only because I desire to see the de- 
fects and abuses of the present system rem 
edied. 

“No one can overestimate the value of 
primary meetings of citizens to deliberate 
on public affairs and to nominate candi- 
dates for office. But when Hon. Adin 
Thayer, in his excellent paper extols our 
present party caucuses and conventions as 
securing an enlightened consideration of 
measures and men, he shows a power of 
imagination quite unusual in a judge of 
probate. Viewed as a picture of what 
ought to be, or what will be, in the good 
time coming, his eulogy of the caucus in 
the abstract is inspiringand delightful. But 
the caucuses actually held in Boston and 
Worcester and other cities of this Common- 
wealth, no more resemble Judge Thayer's 
beautiful vision than a ‘trained monkey’ re- 
sembles a citizen of Concord. 

‘Let me illustrate. LI live in one of the 
best wards in Boston, numbering several 
thousand voters, mostly Republicans. Sure- 
ly here, if anywhere, we should find in op- 
eration ‘this best instrumentality ever de- 
vised for ascertaining the popular will and 
educating the public mind.’ Yet public 
questions are not only usually ignored by 
our caucus, but they are excluded by the 
conditions under which we meet. The ward 
and city committee call the Boston caucuses 
together very seldom, and crowd into them 
an amount of business, which makes delib- 
eration impossible. A few weeks since, we 
were convened to choose forty-four dele- 
gates ina single evening, ¢. ¢., eleven each 
to State, Senatorial, Councillor and County 
conventions. Of course, nomination from 
the floor and marking lists were out of the 
question. It would have kept us up all night 
to make arational selection. So we did the 
only thing practicable under the circum- 
stances—we requested our ward committee 
to report four sets of delegates. These had 
been prepared beforehand. We promptly 
ratified them, like good Republicans, and 
went home with a serene consciousness of 
having fulfilled our political duties. Very 
likely these lists of names had been selected 
with a view to promote certain nominations 
desired by our ‘managers,’ but what nomi- 
nations, if any, we had no means of know- 
ing. Iam not finding fault with our ward 
committee in this special case. They nomi- 
nated very respectable gentlemen, myself 
among the number. But I do find fault 
with the Boston ward and city committee 
for crowding the choice of four sets of dele- 
gates into a single evening. Now, does 
Judge Thayer really think that such cau- 
cuses as these are ‘the best instrumentality 
ever devised’ for ascertaining the popular 
will and educating the public mind? 

‘* Our existing caucus system is misman- 
aged» The State central committee and the 
ward and city committee do not want polit- 
ical discussion. They seem to deprecate 
any variation from the prearranged pro- 
gramme. The other day, at Worcester, the 
Republican State committee spent the even- 
ing before the convention in trying to devise 
means to disfranchise the Republican voters 
of Melrose by excluding their delegate, Mrs. 
Livermore, from the convention. They 
feared that she might bring up an important 
public question, which they sought to pre- 
vent. There was ample time for its consid- 
eration, because all the State officers were to 
be renominated. Cut and dried committees, 
motions, resolutions and speeches were the 
only ones allowed to come before the con- 
vention. The proceedings were printed in 
the morning papers before the convention 
met, and the unexpected presence of Mrs. 
Livermore was the sole jar in the automatic 
working of the machinery. No wonder in- 
ferior animals flitted before the vision of one 
member of the Statecommittee. The whole 
affair had a painful analogy tosuch. Instead 
of ‘the great council of the party,’ as the 
Herald says a State convention ought to be. 
such a mechanical routine is unworthy of 
an assembly of intelligent men who repre- 
sent ‘the most advanced political commu- 
nity in the world’ 





‘* Of course some preparation is necessary. 
It is impussible to reply wholly upon spon- 
taneous action. But one cause of that diffi- 
culty is the abuse of the party machinery 
by men whose only idea of politics seems to 
be to suppress healthy discussion, and to 
dodge important issucs. Men will go to the 
caucus when they expect free discussion. 
Until then, they will too generally stay at 
home. 

‘* Will not our citizens demand a subdivi- 
sion of our municipal caucus this fall into 
three? Let us nominate members of the 
council at one caucus, delegates for nomi- 
nating mayor and aldermen at a second, and 
delegates for nominating school committee 
at athird. In this last-named one, the ladies 
who are qualified voters should participate. 
Let every facility be given for a free inter- 
change of opinions. Let every one who has 
anything to say speak his mind. Let every 
one who has anything to propose bring it 
forward. Give plenty of time. Let us 
have, at least, the possibility of a caucus 
which can reason and deliberate and have 
a mind of its own.” H. B. B. 

so 


OUR BAPTIST ALLIE§. 





EpitoR JouRNAL:—My interest in the 
work for securing to women the dignifying 
right of ales continues to in- 
crease with my intelligence in social and 
national affairs. I hope that the seemingly 
tardy oncoming of this great day of buman 
freedom will not daunt us, as it is evident 
that people are steadily ripening for the 
necessities of this great crisis, everywhere 
and under surprisingly disguised influences. 

As we think of churdghes and church- 
work we may bear in nnd that neither 
creed nor lack of creed can keep back the 
spirit of the living creature which is in the 
wheels of progress. These wheels, revolv- 
ing, are bearing us all on to victory over 
the passion and prejudice which often 
skulk, even under the garb of the peerless 
religion of Jesus Christ. 

We must keep in mind for our encour- 
agement, that, in these days, woman’s 
home and foreign mission societies, for 
work among women, are developing thou- 
sands of the timid, not’ oly as voters ona 
small scale, but as business managers and 
responsible agents. 

When the day comes in which women 
will have the ballot, we shall find among 
the stundard bearers, not alone the daring 
and unconservative. We shall see surging 
up from town and city in every State a 
host, who, having long borne the banner of 
the Baptists—‘‘Liberty of conscience and 
the divine right of every individual to self- 
government and self-expression,” will come 
to the needs of the hour, not as raw recruits, 
but as self-disciplined supporters of that 
country whose God then will be the Father 
and Mother of us all. 

If IU did not believe that the Baptist 
church stands for the divinest principles 
which have ever dawned on the human im- 
agination, I would leave it in search of a 
better one. But in view of the fact that 
the divine right of self-expression is accord- 
ed in full by this church to every woman 
as well as to every man, and in view of the 
fact that there are no limitations in this 
church except those limitations (common 
to all) with which any degree of ignorance 
fetters the ignorant one; ir view of these 
facts, I say, | cannot ask for a better field 
of work or for more freedom than I enjoy 
in this Church. Nor can I ask for purer 
forms of good and purer forms of govern- 
ment. The thousands of members of the 
Baptist societies are not only educating wo- 
men of intelligence, that they in turn may 
educate other women of less intelligence, 
but also these thousands are educating 
themselves in the great world’s work, and 
in the dark mystery of that degradation 
which has come to woman everywhere and 
in all ages, because of her enslavement to 
man, her usurper and law-maker. 

It is interesting to observe that even this 
one association, the ‘‘Woman’s National 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society,” is an ed- 
ucational agency which reaches into every 
State in the Union, and almost into every 
town in these States. It is an organized 
and organizing force, eliciting energies and 
powers of self-government which have ] yng 
slumbered in women, who will bring with 
them to their after work a keenly cultiva- 
ted moral sense, which will be a mighty 
impelling force in the great day coming. 

You are welcome to insert this letter in 
your columns, as 1 would like to help the 
three quarters of a million of Baptist wo- 
men in the United States to recognize, not 
only that this church lays no restrictions on 
their best intellectual and moral activities, 
but that they are recreant to their privileges 
and trusts as Baptists, unless they appreci- 





ate and avail themselves of the right of self- 

government and personal liberty, for which 

their fathers anc mothersin the church suf- 

fered and died. EVELEEN L. Mason. 

( Wefe of the Rev. A. F. Mason, Pastor of First 
Baptist Church, Milwaukee, Wis.) 
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TO THE WOMEN OF ARKANSAS. 

A State Woman Suffrage Association has 
just been formed in Arkansas, and its presi- 
dent, Mrs. L. D. Fyler, has issued the fol- 
lowing ringing appeal to the women of the 
State: 

‘In the great march of human progress 
Arkansas is taking her place by the side of 
her sister States. Churches and school- 
houses are everywhere springing up, and 
sending out from their portals culture, refine- 
ment and intelligence. Railroads are pene- 
trating the forests, and developing a country 
unsurpassed in fertility, beauty and climate 
by any in the world. The laws of the 
State are in keeping with the spirit of the 
age, and her representatives in the national 
counsels have, by their integrity and ability, 
won for her a proud position in the galaxy 
of the nation. Yet, as in every State of 
our great republic, vice, intemperance and 
wrong go hand in hand with her pros- 
perity, because, as in every other State, 
one-half of her population have no voice 
or representation in her counsels, Loving 
our State and our country as loyally as do 
our brothers, being taxed the same for her 
support, having the same or greater in- 
terest in her institutions of learning, and 
having received the same advantages of her 
schools and colleges, we now as our right- 
ful place as citizens of this great Common- 
wealth. 

‘‘The Arkansas Woman Suffrage Associa- 
tion has been organized for the purpose of 
securing such legislation as shall secure to 
woman all the rights and privileges which 
belong to citizens of a free republic. Men 
have assumed to make all laws and enforce 
them. They have persistently refused to 
listen to the petitions of women, either for 
the redress of their own grievances, or for 
the amelioration of society from those evils 
which all deplore, and to which all submit. 
Man has failed to find any plausible rea- 
son why woman shou!d not vote, and he 
now endeavors to convince her that her vote 
would do no good, and that by the exercise 
of that right she would forfeit her womanly 
graces and expose herself to man’s ridicule 
and contempt. Asa final excuse for their 
opposition, men affirm that the pure, intel- 
ligent women do not want to vote, and that 
it will be time enough to give women the 
ballot when they shall ask for it. Thus it 
becomes necessary for woman to take the 
initiative steps, and to declare herself will- 
ing to bear the responsibilities of govern- 
ment, beforeshe can obtain her rights under 
the laws of the land. If the women will unite 
in a demand for the ballot, there will be no 
excuse left for withholding it. We, there- 
fore, appeal to you, women of Arkansas, to 
organize for the work, and urge Woman 
Suffragists throughout the State to extend 
the branches of this society to every city, 
village and hamlet. 

“To the friends of temperance. who have 
planted with hope and tended with care, to 
reap only a meagre harvest, we extend an 
earnest invitation to come and aid us in 
this great work, for never will our land be 
free from the power of the giant intemper- 
ance till he lies deeply buried under the 
ballots of women. 

‘*We call upon all earnest, thoughtful peo- 
ple, of whatever sect or creed, to aid in 
bringing in this reform, which means tem- 
perance, morality, elevation and Chris- 
tianity. Mrs. Lizzie D, yer, Pres, 

Euraka Springs, Ark. 
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PRESIDENT WOOLSEY’S EVASION. 








President Woolsey is reported by the New 
York Independent as having said: 


When I was president of Yale College, I 
was asked if I would be willing to admit 
women as students there. I replied that I 
would if Vassar College would admit young 
men. That ended the discussion. 

This was a mere evasion, not an answer. 
The action of Vassar ought not to be and 
would not be a precedent for Yale. 

The Independent says: 

‘*‘Wesuppose that Vassar was founded be- 
cause women could not have the advantages 
they needed in Yale College. If Yale and 
other colleges had not excluded women, no- 
body would have thought of starting Vas- 
sar College. When, as is fast coming to be 
the case, the old colleges generally admit 
girls, we shall expect that the girls’ colleges 
will be quite as few as the boys’. Weal- 
low that, possibly, a Yaleand a Vassar may 
de left that will remain as dried and still 
drying specimens (preserved, as it were, in 





arsenic). 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Fannie E. Rice conducts the department 
of the Gospel Banner of Augusta, Me., en- 
titled ‘‘Woman and the Home.” 

Anna E. Dioxmyson 1s to begin her the- 
atrical tour on the 2d of January, as Hamlet, 
following that with Claude Melnotte and 
Macbeth. 

Dr. HeLen W. Wesstser, Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology, and resident | 
physician at Vassar College for eight years, 
has resigned and resumed her practice at 
New Bedford. 

Mrs. Noan Woops, of Bangor, bequeath- 
ed $5000 to Bowdoin College, for a scholar- 
ship, to be called the Blake scholarship, in 
memory of her son, who was a graduate of 
that institution. 

Miss JEAN INGELOw ordered two volumes 
of her poems to be sent to President Gar- 
field with her ‘‘kind regards and sympa- 
thy,” and they were forwarded to his widow 
at Mentor the other day. 

Mrs. R. G. Peters, of Manistee, Mich., 
is building a $15,000 hall, to be presented 
to the Woman Suffrage Association of that 
place. ‘Mrs. Peters is an unflinching advo- 
cate of woman’s enfranchisement. 

Mrs. Emity Tauzor has come home from 
a talk with Darwin, with work enough laid 
out for the mothers and nurses of the next 
generation. Just now the investigator in 
science seems to have fixed his sharpest eye 
on the world’s perpetual mystery,—the 
baby. 

Rose Terry Cooxe’s house in Winsted, 
Ct., is an old-fashioned country house, with 
antique furniture rifled from many a garret. 
She not only writes poetry about her gar- 
den, but gets up before sunrise to work in 
it. Her roses are her pride. She takes al- 
most the entire care of all the flowers, and 
they repay her richly. She is a famous 
cook, 

Mrs. Hayes, wife of ex-President Hayes, 
gave a reception last week at the pleasant 
residence of ex-Governor @laflin, Newton- 
ville. It was of an informal nature and was 
well attended by the representative families 
of Newton. It lasted from three till six 
o’clock. Afterward Mrs. Hayes and Mrs. 
Claflin paid a visit to John G. Whittier, at 
his home in Danvers. 

Mrs. Henry Harprne (colored) delayed 
a Nashville, Chattanooga and St. Louis 
railroad train forty-five minutes recently at 
Nashville, Tenn., because she was not al- 
lowed to enter a car reserved for white 
folks. She intrenched herself on the plat- 
form, refusing to aceept equally good ac- 
commodations in another car, nearly knock- 
ed a policeman down who tried to eject her, 
and finally left when reinforcements arrived. 
She has sued the company for $25,000 dam- 
ages. We hope she will win. 

Mrs. A. D. Siynot, of New Orleans, 
owns thirty acres west of, but crossing the 
railroad, and south of and extending into 
the town, the Minnehaha Creek running 
through it. This land cost $100 per acre 
before the railroad wus completed to Mag- 
nolia, and will now be given by its accom- 
plished, public-spirited owner in such 
quantities as might be needed for the estab- 
lishment of any sort of manufacturing bus- 
iness, schools or churches. She has sought 
for, and particularly invites such enter- 
prises as give employment to her own sex— 
girls and women—many of whom are anx- 
iously and vainly seeking for work. 

Mapame Borta, a New York lady, a few 
years ago bequeathed to the French Acade- 
my a sum, the interest of which was to be 
devoted toa prize to be given every five 
years to the author of the best work on the 
emancipation of woman. The Academy, 
with due respect to all that is ancient and 
venerable, refused to accept this revolution- 
ary legacy unless the larger formula of ‘‘the 
condition of woman” were substituted for 
that of the ‘‘emancipation of woman.” The 
competition was opened a year ago, and 

Alexandre Dumas was appointed reporter. 
Six weeks ago the report was presented, and 
since then the Academy bas been debating 
and squabbling asto the award of the prize. 
The best book sent in was by M Richer, a 
revolutionary who believes in the emanci- 
pation of woman. The majority of the 
academicans refused to have anything to 
do with a man who held such unacademic 
opinions. The debate at cne time became 
so sharp and disagreeable that it was seri- 
ously propos: d to banish from the Academy 
a prize which produced so much diseora, 
and to return the money to the heirs of 
Mme. Botta. Finally the prize was not 
awarded, but 2000 francs were given to 
Mile. Bader, author of a compilation on the 
condition of women in ancient India, in 
Greece and in ancient Rome. 
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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
A LEGEND. 








For pass or gorge he vainly secks. 
At length, a fairy came and said: 
“Of thy loud cries and wails instead, 
Go work and trust; beyond there lies 
The fairest land beneath the skies!" 


So, earnestly, he toiled away, 
And still the mountains, tall and gray, 
In cold and stately grandeur rose, 
Still there after his brief repose. 
Hope almost changed into despair, 
Doubting if promised land so fair 
Would ever greet his 
Weary with shadows of the night. 
For months, no idle hour he knew, 
Bat planned for his one aim in view 
What seemed the wisest and the best. 
At last, on waking from his rest, 
Lo! fairy hands the work had done: 

, The lofty mountain-peaks were gone; 
Before his eyes a fair land lay, 
Flooded with glory of the day. 


So he who labors for a right, 

Whose future lies beyond his sight, 

Whose doubting heart will oft complain: 
“Alas, love's labor is in vain!”"— 

If true to trust, will find some day 

That God will take all doubt away, 

And fiuish what we have begun; 

And ‘‘what He doeth is well done.” 

—Atchison, Kas. 
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BY EMILY PFEIFFER. 
Love came knocking at my door in the flowery 
month of May; 
"Twas the morning of the year, and the morning of 
the day; 
He was a winsome boy, 
And I a maiden coy, 
But I followed him, I followed! for he drew me with 
the wile 
Of his eyes, his words, and whispers, and the glam- 
our of his smile. 


O the merry, laughing moments, O the soft, the 
shining hours, 
When I followed as he led me through his gardens 
and his bowers! 
Love was a thing divine, 
I was his, and he was mine; 
So I followed him, I followed, could have followed 
till I died, 
In the wake of his young ‘glory and the fulness of 
my pride, 


Now the merry days are over, with the joy and pride 
and show; 
Love has grown to his full stature; I am weary as I 
go. 
Shamed is the golden head, 
And the magic smile is fled; 
For the dust and soil of earth 
Mock the greatness of Love's birth; 
But I follow, and if weeping, I, though weeping, 
follow still, 
With no magic and no glamour, but a faithful hu- 
man will. 


Ay, I follow, still I follow, though xo longer through 
the May, 
Though the lingering dreams of morning with the 
morn have past away. 
Now Love is no more glad, 
Nay, his very smile is sad; 
But he needs me even more 
Than I needed him before; 
So I follow, still I follow, and through all the darker 
seeming, 
Love's true need of me is sweeter than his smile that 
held me dreaming. 


And when one day hand in hand we before God’s 
gate shall stand, 
And the gate shall open wide that we enter side by 
side, 
We may gaze in glad surprise 
Inte one another’s eyes, 
Not to find a winsome boy, 
Or a maiden vain and coy, 
But two creatures shining bright 
In the pure and keen love-light 
Of the patience and the faith 
That have conquered more than death. 
Then I follow Love no longer, but I sink upon thy 
breast, 
To abide there hushed forever in the joy of utter 
Test. 











For the Woman's Journal. 
Martha’s Second Husband. 


BY MARTHA’S FRIEND. 


“T hold it trae, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 

“There, there, Martha! I’d jest put away 
sich nonsense as that and try and dew 
somethin’ ‘at ‘ud bring in adollar. You 
know ’s wall ’s I dew that that scribblin’ 
never ll fetch ye acent.” 

“Fur massy’s sake, Jacob, dew let the 
poor child alone. Ef writin’ takes up her 
mind when she’s a tendin’ o’ that cross 
baby, say nothin’.” 

“Oh, you're allers standin’ up fur the gal; 
ye allersdid and ye allers will, I spect,” re- 
turned Jacob Ewy, snappishly. ‘‘Ef she 
hed some o’ the money now that ye spent 
on her schoolin’ it would help take care 0’ 
these children. I said all I could agin her 
studyin’ them highfalutin things.” 

‘Wall, they’ll help her git her livin’ yet. 
Soon as this baby’s old ‘nuff ter run alone 
she can leave ‘em both with us and keep 
school agin, same as she did afore she was 
married. Nobody could know what bad 
luck the child was ter have. Ef the doctor 
had lived, they'd a been worth in a few 
years more ’n we ever was. He was a 
gittin’ a fust rate practice. Ef he’d a lived, 
and you’d seen Martha a rich lady, you'd 
have been glad enough ter keep still about 
how ye went agin her gittin’ an eddication. 





But now the Lord’s took him away, and 
Martha’s forced ter come back ter our poor 
little home among the rocks and hills, yer 
all the time flingin’ out about eddication.” 

Martha Elwell added not a word to the 
remarks of either of her parents. She sent 
the little story which she had thought out in 
the depth of night and written with her baby 
in her arms, to the editor of a popular liter- 
ary paper. She did not expect to get any 
money for it, and had only a faint hope 
that it would be printed. She vaguely sup- 
posed that, as her mother had said, as soon 
as her little one could be put out of her 
arms, she must leave it and her three-year- 
old boy in her old home, and go away to 
find work somewhere as a teacher. But 
this prospect worried her with an ever-in- 
creasing dread. 

As time passed, this dread so largely 
filled her waking consciousness, that it dis- 
turbed and oft-times banished sleep. Dur- 
ing her hours of wakefulness her imagina- 
tion became singularly active. It gradually 
developed the power to conjure up and 
present to her mental vision, persons and 
scenes, much as if it were an independent 
faculty ot the mind. She would be lying 
with closed eyes—her babies softly sleeping 
by her side, and the room in utter darkness, 
—when her attention would be attracted to 
some figure, or object, which always appear- 
edas the nucleus of the clearly and often 
elaborately drawn scenes which followed. 
Sometimes they were grotesque, at other 
times tragic, but alwaysso real that she 
would have to make some physical move- 
ment to convince herself that they were 
only the work of an over-active imagination. 
She finally determined to set herself to work 
to control this power, and if possible turn 
it to some practical account. 

In this way she had invented the story 
which she sent to the editors of the 9. 
Journal. To her amazement, she received 
a note, a few days later, which read in sub- 
stance as follows: 

“Enclosed, please find $5 for sketch re- 
ceived and accepted. We liked it very 
much, and you may send us one article each 
week if you choose, till further notice.” 

It is utterly vain to try to portray the 
joy and hope which this note brought to the 
little household. Nota week went by for 
the next six months in which Martha El- 
well did not post a roll of MS. to the edi- 
tors of the S. Journal. She never fixed 
any price upon her work, but remuneration 
always came to her promptly. Occasion- 
ally she received ten dollars for a single 
sketch. This sum, compared with her 
simple needs, seemed a large amount; and 
she wondered if any one who had been in 
such sore straits as herself was ever so mi- 
raculously relieved. 

In the main, the knowledge that Martha 
Elwell possessed had been gleaned from 
books. Shehad hardly made a beginning 
in the study of human nature, and, what 
was worse, she did not realize the necessity 
of doing soin order to win anything like 
permanent success as a writer. As time 
passed, she relied to such an extent upon 
her exceedingly fertile imagination in the 
construction of her stories, that she fell into 
grave errors which her untrained reason and 
judgment overlooked. But the note that 
she received from her publishers, some six 
months after she contributed her first 
sketch, set her to thinking. It was very 
politely worded, but stated that, owing 
to the large amount of literary matter 
on hand, the editors were compelled to de- 
cline further contributions, 

After this, the months, nay, the years 
dragged along, and she attained no success 
that in any way equalled her first ventures. 
She knew that she failec to write what pub- 
lishers liked, but she could not tell wherein 
the failure lay. The force which first in- 
duced her to write, impelled her to con- 
tinue. The subject-matter for her stories 
was furnished in lavish abundance, without 
effort on her part; but she needed larger ex- 
perience, and knowledge of human nature. 
In consequence, her stories had a tinge of 
extravagance, a flavor of the unreal, that 
was fatal to her success. After strugglicg 
along in this way four years, her health 
began to yield to the incessant mental strain. 

Things had arrived at this critical pass 
when a distant relative of her father’s, who 
had been absent some thirty years in Illi- 
nois, called at the old farm house. He was 
a tall, muscular, square-shouldered man of 
sixty, with gray hair and a beard that did 
its best to conceal the square chin and wide 
mouth. It was arare.thing to entertain a 
stranger in Martha’s secluded home, and 
she observed him with much interest. There 
was an oddity in the way he rolled his ‘‘r’s” 
and prolonged the sound of ‘‘a,” that was 
wholly different from anything she had 
ever heard in New England. 

“A mighty hard time ye must have 
*mongst these yere rocks with these yere lit- 
tle children. Ishould think you’d want ter 
get shet o’ the ornery things and go ter 
another country,” he remarked to her. 

Martha tried to make an evasive reply, 
but somehow her poverty and helpless sit- 
uation rose before her so vividly that tears 
rushed to her eyes instead of words to her 
lips. ‘ 

‘‘Wall, there’s no sort o’ use in givin’ 


been in just about the same sort o’ fix ef I 
hadn’t struck for the prairies when I did.” 

“You like the West better than here, 
then?” Martha at length found voice to say. 

At this, Joseph Bradley's watery blue 
eyes widened in astonishment for an instant; 
then his thin, purple lips parted, his wide 
projecting under jaw dropped, and a harsh, 
mechanical laugh issued from his ugly 
mouth. There was scarcely any visible 
contraction or relaxation of the facial mus- 
cles, as Martha observed, and she was quite 
at a loss how to interpret the sharp, explo- 
sive sounds. They might mean anger, con- 
tempt, scorn—in short, almost anything, 
she thought. In this she was not far from 
right, as she found when she came to know 
him better. 

Martha was by no means favorably im- 
pressed with the appearance of her father’s 
friend. But the unhappy little mother for- 
got all about his faults when she found in 
the hand of each of her boys a ten dollar 
gold piece, which he had managed to slip 
into their small palms at parting. 

“He told me to give you this, mamma, 
soon as he was gone,” they said, holding 
the bright pieces up exultingly. 

*‘O my babies, my babies!’ she cried with 
impulsive joy, ‘‘what a good, kind man he 
must be! And yet—” 

She did not finish the sentence, but took 
the money, and with an involuntary move- 
ment dropped it into the pocket of her dark 
print dress. Then she brushed the gather- 
ing tears from her eyes. She knew that 
she was poor, but she had never, until this 
moment, realized that she was an object of 
charity. Martha was a prouder woman than 
she herself knew. It was only for her chil- 
dren’s sake that she could bring herself to 
use the money. To retain the love and the 
society of hér children, she felt that she 
could and would make any sacrifice. So 
absorbed was she in their. young lives that 
she lost all care or thought for herself ex- 
cept as their mother. It mattered not to 
her that her fine, wavy, black hair was fast 
showing gray threads, or that her beautiful 
black eyes were sunken within dark circles, 
so long as her children loved her none the 
less. Her cheeks might grow pale, or her 
lips lose their scarlet, it was all the same to 
her while it did not affect them. But her 
devotion and power of self-sacrifice were to 
be tested in a way she did not expect. 

About a month after Joseph Bradley’s 
visit, a neighbor brought her a letter, 
which he had taken from the post-office 
three miles away, in a large yellow envelope, 
on which was traced her address in a 
cramped, unpracticed hand. Opening it, 
she found a sheet of coarse blue foolscap, 
on which was written the following: 

Manson, N. H., March 31, 1870. 

Dear Mis MartHa ELweiu:—l’m a 
man of business and use mighty few words 
when I’ve got anything ter say important, 
so I'll come to the pint at once. I’m goin’ 
ter start for Illinois in three weeks an I’d 
like ter take ye along with me ef yera mind 
ter go. I’m alone in the world, and I’ll do 
well by ye and yer children ef yer a mind 
ter have me. I’ve got a good Home and 
Property for some woman, and ef ye can 
put up with me the few years I’ve got ter 
live, yer’ll git well paid for it. let me know 
soon as ye can decide. Yr. obt. servant, 

JOSEPH BRADLEY. 

Martha’s first emotions were mingled 
amusement and contempt. The awkward 
letter brought the awkward writer clearly 
before her mental vision, and it seemed to 
her the height of absurdity even to think of 
becoming his wife. She would indulge in 
one good laugh at the old man’s folly, and 
then—well, what then? Poverty, illness, 
death, and two little orphans set adrift upon 
the world to find their way, perhaps, to the 
poor house. 

Then the question arose in her mind: 
‘‘And why should I not accept for my chil- 
dren the home he offers us?” By slow de- 
grees she brought herself to survey the new 
out-look. She asked her parents’ advice. 
This they both refused to give. Whatever 
her choice might be, they should approve, 
they said, but they could not take upon 
themselves the responsibility of influencing 
her. She knew their poor circumstances. 
They would be only too glad to maintain 
her and the children if they could, but their 
little farm was every year becoming less 
productive; and if they lived a dozen years 
longer, they, too, would be completely 
homeless and penniless. ‘‘If she thought 
she could put up with the old man—but, 
there, they would not advise her; she was 
her own mistress and must do as she saw 
fit.” 

She found it very hard to decide. With 
all the rest, troublesome misgivings con- 
cerning the sinfulness of such a marriage 
intruded themselves. She had always be- 
lieved that marriage without genuine love 
was wrong; butit might be that it was only 
for those who had homes and plenty, to in- 
dulge in fine fancies and delicate scruples. 
It must be, after all, the especial privilege 
of the happy to marry for love, and she 
must sell herself to get for her children a 
home. 

So hopeless was she, and so indifferent 
had she become to her own welfare and 
happiness through her love for her children, 
|. that she at length consented to go through 
the mocking farce of marriage with Joseph 
Bradley, and thus place herself and her 





up,” he said, in response to her embarrass- 
ing silence. ‘‘I’ve no sort o’ doubt but I’d 


children in the hands of a man of whom 





she knew almost, nothing, save the fact that 
he had a large amount of property. 

One raw, chilly day in early May, 1870, 
Martha set out for her new home, leaving 
the magnificent, towering hills, with their 
thickly wooded slopes, and going to a land 
famous only. for the richness of its mud. 

She found her new home spacious and 
comfortable, but neither elegant nor band- 
some. Had she been permitted any choice 
in the matter, she would have preferred 
some other colored paint rather than the 
dingy, dirty white with which it was be- 
smeared. But she noticed that almost every 
house in the village (or city, as they called 
it) had been originally painted white. The 
dwelling-houses of the town seemed to vie 
with each other in getting as near the rail- 
road as possible. Her own home was hard- 
ly five rods from the station. No wonder 
it was dingy, with all the soot and smoke 
from seven trains daily besmearing it, and 
all the seven trains burning soft, bituminous 
coal. How different it all was from the 
clear, pure atmosphere and hard soil of 
New England—nice for raising corn, no 
doubt, but exceedingly disagreeable. 

The people she observed anxiously—or, 
rather, she would have observed them if 
they had not stared at herso. As it was, she 
only dared to steal an occasional glance at 
them. It grew to beso annoying that, when 
ever she had occasion to pass the crowd of 
loafers who habitually lounged around the 
post-office, she covered her face with a veil. 

It was by no means an uncommon thing 
to overhear remarks about herself and 
family from these same loungers, and oc- 
casionally from persons who claimed to be 
more “high-toned.” Once, while waiting 
for her mail, she heard the village doctor 
say in a whisper to some one who was stand- 
ing a few feet from her: 

“That girl’s: Joe Bradley’s wife. She 
don’t look like such a darned fool’s ter have 
had that yere old Beelzebub, does she?” 

She did not catch the other’s reply, but 
the words of the doctor were quite distinct 
as he added: 

‘‘He’ll quick worry the life out of ber 
and the children. He hates children like 
h—” 

This last remark the poor little mother 
knew only too well was true. It did not 
take her long to find it out. She had hard- 
ly been married a week before he began to 
find fault with her management of the chil- 
dren. Almost the first meal they had eaten 
in their western home he had made wretch- 
ed by his vindictiveness toward her little 


boys. 

“I should think,” he said, craning his 
long neck to look into their plates, ‘‘you’d 
jist better eat up clean what’s put a fore 
you. Iwas raised ter eat up everything I 
took inter my plate and I jist order you ter 
do the same, sir-r-s,”” ooking first at one and 
then the other, with a fierce light in his 
faded watery eyes. 

‘It is all my fault, Joseph,” explained 
Martha anxiously. ‘‘The children eat so 
little that I hardly know how to dish out a 
sufficiently small quantity for them. Since 
coming out here their appetites have been 
very poor.” 

‘It’s all jist cause yer donno how ter raise 
boys. My brother Thomas allers said that 
women might raise gals, mebbe, but that 
they knowed nothin’ ’bout the raisin’ o’ 
boys. ‘They'd spoil the best on’em, he said. 
Now this yere boy (looking at Walter, the 
older), yere jist spoilin’ on ’im, feedin’ on 
’im so well. Jist yer set im ter work and 
feed ’im on mush and milk and pone, like 
our family was raised,and he’ll be somthin, 
specially if he’s made ter dance yaller 
legs pretty often with aright tough bit o’ 
hickry.” 

At this point he burst into one of his 
strange laughs, and rubbed his big hands in 
evident enjoyment. The tears gathered in 
Walter's eyes, and his chest heaved with 
suppressed sobs. But the delight of his tor- 
mentor was only enhanced. Placing his 
elbows upon the table, and resting his chin 
in his palms, the man fixed his gaze upon 
the child, while he said, with most exasper- 
ating deliberation: 

“T kinder think thatafter a bit I kin train 
the youngster so that he’ll be good fur some- 
thin’. Come, sir-r,” he continued, ‘‘yer jist 
begin ter come up ter the scratch by cleanin’ 
out yer plate, clean as a hungry dog would. 
I see yer gota bit o’ bread left. Come, I 
say, down with it,” and without waiting 
for the child to swallow the morsel, he 
reached over and gave him a blow upon the 
side of his head that sent him sprawling 
upon the floor. 

‘‘That’s the way ter raise boys ter be good 
fur somethin’,” he cried exultingly, as he 
looked at Martha. Then he indulged ina 
prolonged chuckle that nearly drove Martha 
wild with indignation. Seizing her two 
children, she threw an arm around each, 
and carried them as if they had been a 
couple of babies into the adjoining room 
and closed and locked the door after her. 
She took her younger boy in her lap and, 
placing her arm around Walter, waited to 
see what her husband would do next. Pre- 
sently she heard the street door open and 
his footsteps upon the verandah. Looking 
out of the window, she saw him pass up the 
street. 

Slowly her anger subsided, her nerves 
relaxed from their severe tension, and she 





trembled; but she did not do as most women 
would have done,—indulge in a fit of weep- 
ing. She was past that weakness. She was 
rot so very old, but she had done her share 
of weeping. 

Both the children were exceedingly sensi- 
tive. They had been reared with loving 
tenderness, hardly knowing what harshness 
meant. Had Mr. Bradley given his com- 
mand kindly, Walter would have obeyed 
him cheerfully, for he was mild-tempered and 
obedient. But there was exasperating evi- 
dence both in the tone and manner of his 
step-father, of a desire to vex and torture, 
which owed its origin solely to his own ill- 
nature. There were days when he was im- 
pelled bya kind of inward longing to pick 
& quarrel with some one, when even to see 
any One happy, or at peace, made him 
angry. 

His chief, if not only, pleasure consisted 
in accumulating money. For books, for 
beauty either of earth or sky, he had no 
love. Asdays passed by, Martha found that 
he was an unmitigated fault-finder.. When 
the children were present he invariably 
pounced upon them, giving them a cuff or 
a slap whenever they happened to be con- 
veniently near. When they were out of 
sight he vented his ill-temper upon her. 

One morning, ina mood that was well 
nigh despair, she followed her husband 
from the breakfast table into the little sitting- 
room, and seated herself on an ottoman, 
which she had drawn close to his big arm- 
chair. He had been worrying the children 
as usual, and she had sent them both from 
the table in tears. 

The unhappy woman did not make a 
pretty picture as she sat there looking up 
into the hard man’s face, with pleading, 
tearless eyes, and her hands clasped upon 
the arm of hischair. Her dark print wrap- 
per was unadorned with cuff or collar, and 
her hair was most unbecomingly drawn 
back in a loose knot. Her cheeks were pale 
and her black eyes sunken. Worse than 
this, probably, to the eyes of Joseph Brad- 
ley, the room was not in such order as he 
liked. 

But Martha had not yet learned to give 
due weight to the importance of trifles. 
She was quite unconscious of the influences 
which were silently working against her, as 
she began to plead for greater kindness to 
her children. They should obey his every 
wish, she assured him, if he would only 
cease beating them. If he must beat some 
one, she herself would accept the blows un- 
complainingly, ‘‘But, do,” the poor woman 
cried ‘‘do spare mychildren. I cannot live, 
indeed I cannot, and endure to see them 
treated as you have treated them thus far.” 

At this the man opened his mouth, and 
gave utterance to one of his exasperating, 
maddening chuckles. Then he said: 

“TI was allers convinced that a woman 
knowed nuthin’ ‘bout bringin’ up boys, but 
I’m more convinced of’t now than ever 
afore. Why,you derned little fool, don’t yer 
know thatthem yer brats wouldn’t be fit ter 
—ter—ter dig out a wood-chuck, if ye had 
yer way?” 

When her husband’s harsh laugh first 
grated upon her ear, Martha for a moment 
felt half paralyzed. Then, as he went on 
speaking, this stupefaction wore off, leaving 
every sense preternaturally acute and active. 

Rising with slow deliberation from the 
abject position she had occupied, she con- 
fronted her husband with a light in her eye 
that made his cowardly heart quail. Strange- 
ly enough, the fierce defiant attitude which 
she assumed was exceedingly becoming to 
her, a crimson spot burned in either cheek, 
and her black eyes were glowing. She, for 
the moment,ennobled her dress and her sur- 
roundings much asif she were a disguised 
princess, With hands clasped tightly be- 
fore her, she looked at the man a full min- 
ute in utter silence. There was evidently 
something in her fixed gaze that proved try- 
ing to his nerves, judging by his uneasy 
movements. 

“Joseph Bradley,” she befan slowly and 
impressively, ‘‘you shall keep your big, 
brutal hands off those two helpless little 
children, or I will leave this house forever. 
I would rather, a thousand times rather, beg 
from door to door than live the life I have 
led here during the last six months, I will 
not stay beneath your roof three months 
longer unless you treat them more kindly.” 

“There, there, Martha,” was the depreca- 
ting reply, ‘‘I aint hurt your children yet, 
and taint likely that I shall. Yere a gittin’ 
riled fur nothin—nothin ’tall.” 

“I mean just what I say, Joseph; you must 
keep your hands off those children.” 

“Don’t yer worry "bout them yere chil- 
dren; they won’t be hurt, I promise yer 
that.” 

Martha turned away without another 
word, and went out into the kitchen, clos- 
ing the door after her. 

After this little scene Martha set herself 
to the task of getting along with her hus- 
band with a more hopeful heart and by 
& more systematic method. Instead of cater- 
ing to all his whims she arranged her house- 
work according to her own judgment. In- 
stead of making a hasty morning toilet, and 
consequently looking like a fright, she 
dressed herself carefully and becomingly 
at ull times. She no longer allowed herself 
to be hurried by him into getting a poorly 
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arranged, unsatisfactory breakfast, over 
which he would growl like a cross, snarling 
dog. If he scolded because she was so long 
in preparing a meal, she quietly told him 
that she had worked as rapidly as she could 
and that she should take whatever time was 
needed to do her work as it ought to be 
done. The children she managed in every 
possible way to keep out of his presence. 
In fact, her incessant manceuvering and 
contriving to avoid arousing Joseph Brad- 
ley’s temper, came, by degrees, to embrace 
a large part of her life. 

She continued her literary work at odd 
intervals, whenever, she could command 
a leisure hour away from his presence. Of 
this work, however he knew nothing, for 
she offered none tothe press. She deter- 
mined to spend no more time or effort upon 
sensational stories and sketches, but to con- 
centrate her powers upon a book. If it 
should prove worthless in itself, it might be 
a stepping-stone to some successful endeavor 
in the remote future, 

With the need of studying ber husband’s 
singular temperament Martha felt impressed 
every day. She carefully watched for the 
signs of his oncoming cross moods, and in 
time learned to parry them with a skill that 
quite surprised herself. Sometimes, when 
he had launched into one of his intermina- 
blestrains of fault-finding,a contemptuous 
“For shame, Joseph, to scold, when you 
know I always do my best,” would quiet his 
garrulous tongue. Again, the sight of her 
flashing eye and growing paleness, as she 
indignantly quitted his presence, would 
quell his ill-nature. At other times, the 
threat of leaving him, which he never doubt- 
ed she would carry out if he failed to re- 
spect the conditions she had imposed, 
caused him to seek objects outside of his 
home upon which he could vent his wrath 
with safety. For the courageous little wo- 
man had become too necessary a part of his 
home for him to think of letting her leave. 
He was dimly aware, also, of the fact that 
she had in some way obtained a strong hold 
upon his heart, especially since she began to 
have some dignity and pluck. 

He would just as lief she should have his 
property as anybody. He had begun to 
think he didn't know but she might have a 
litttle more money to spend according to her 
notions, especially as he liked to see her in 
pretty clothes, 

‘’houghts similar to these were generated 
in his unequally developed brain at odd in- 
tervals. Unsuspected by himself, his wife’s 
influence was awakening some of the torpid 
elements of his nobler nature. Her fine in- 
tellect and keen sympathies called forth, 
now and then, faint responses from the 
slumbering faculties which hitherto he had 
hardly been conscious of possessing. By 
degrees he learned to listen, with a feeling 
approximating restful content, to her read- 
ing of evenings, and, as his thoughts began 
to take a wider range, he became less irri- 
table and more endurable. Notthat he be- 
came a kind and lovable man. His wife 
was never able, even to the last year of his 
life, to relax one iota of her efforts and vigi- 
lant care in securing something akin to 
peace in the household. She was ever on 
the alert to discover and avoid something 
that might possibly annoy him. Had he 
been a younger man he might have attained, 
under her influence, something like a fair 
mental development. But he had been 
thrown among rough and ignorant associa- 
tions too long, and had concentrated his 
energies upon the pursuit of one object 
through too many years of his life. 

His wife knew this, and the long years 
which had brought her such varied mental 
experiences, serve, also, to fill her heart 
with a tender, almost motherly pity for the 
aged man whose nobler faculties had scarce- 
ly reached a growth beyond that of child- 
hood. 

Joseph Bradley had hardly reached his 
seventicth birthday when he was suddenly 
stricken down with typhoid fever. He had 
never had a fever before, and when the 
physician told him what was the nature of 
the disease, he said it was his last illness—he 
should die. His immediate thought then 
was his property—the property for which 
he had beggared his soul. What should he 
do with it? He asked himself this question 
with a kind of desperation. He loved no 
human being well enough to give the god 
he had worshiped through fifty years into 
his keeping. He almost wished he could 
annihilate it all—yes, every dollar, except a 
few thousands for the maintenance of his 
wife. Butthe fever was firing his brain; 
his head was beginning to whirl and spin 
like a drunken man’s; he must decide quick- 
ly or it would be too late. ‘‘Yes, Martha,” 
he said, ‘‘send for a lawyer, quick; yer’s got 
ter hev it all. ’Tis tew much ter giv yer— 
tew hundred thousan’ is—but there’s no 
buddy else—not a soul—that I’d give a red 
tew, and I can’t take it along.” 

In a few days Joseph Bradley’s life strug- 
gle was over. 

It is not too much to say that Martha 
grieved for him; grieved for his ill-spent, 
unhappy life; grieved that she had been able 
todo no more forhim. She felt that she 
had no use for so much money. She knew 
that it was best for her sons to depend on 
their own energies for making their way in 
the world. So she gave with liberal hand 





the dollars that represented to her the sacri- 
fice of a soul, both to charitable objects and 
objects of charity, not forgetting her own 
humiliating experience. 

About a year after the death of her hus- 
band she succeeded in settling and arrang- 
ing her affairs so that she could again go 
East to live. She chose a location near one 
of the best New England colleges, so that 
she could have the society of her sons dur- 
ing their education. And here, also, she 
induced her aged parents to come and spend 
the remainder of their days, surrounded by 
every comfort thoughtful love could pro- 
cure. 

“There, Jacob,” said the old lady, as 
they all sat together one cold winter even 
ing before a glowing grate, she glancing 
proudly at her daughter and scholarly grand- 
sons, ‘‘didn’t I tell ye that Martha’s eddica- 
tion that I worked so hard fur ter help her 
git, warn’t lost? Jest you read what that 
magazine says "bout her book that’s jist ben 
published.” Andshe handed her husband a 
leading monthly, which had engaged her 
attention for the last half hour. 

‘** ‘No better writer in Ameriky,’ it says. 
What d’ye think o’ that, Jacob?” she asked 
exultingly, as she readjusted her spectacles 
and peered into her Lusband’s face. And 
the complacent smile with which her aged 
husband met her gaze showed that the 
hearts were in sympathy. 


2 
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RELIEF FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 





The importance of the subject of the 
following letter to the Boston Daily Adver- 
tuser makes it of sufficient value to be repro- 
duced in the JoURNAL: 


New England women are overworked. It 
is not always nor altogether manual labor 
by which they are exhausted, but continual 
anxieties and discomforts attendant upon 
the shifting character of the service at their 
command havé a serious effect upon their 
nerves. They do not get the rest which be- 
longs to a home, and the more luxurious 
the plan of living, the more likely is the in- 
ternal economy to weigh upon toe mind and 
heart as well as hands of the young mother 
at the head. The cause is that the supply 
of skilled service is not equal to the de- 
mand. . 

Many methods are in due course of con- 
sideration, doubtless, by which this evil 
may, in course of time, be alleviated, but 
the one which will give the greatest relief 
to every household and which does not wait 
for anything more difficult than codpera- 
tion, is the establishment of a laundry on 
business principles. By the use of modern 
machinery, it is believed that plain washing 
and ironing may be done with profit at 
twenty five cents per dozen pieces. There- 
fore it will be less expensive than to wash 
in private houses; and as soon as the econ- 
omy is proved, every housekeeper in thickly 
settled neighborhoods will be ready to re- 
lieve herself of this heavy burden in house- 
hold affairs. Te effect this end, the busi- 
ness should be started like a mill, for profit, 
witha capital and a few thousand persons 
to furnish washing. As in the weaving of 
cotton cloth, the more yards manufactured 
the smaller becomes the cost, so will it be 
with laundry work. 

Several difficulties lie in the path, but 
they are cumparatively small. One is in 
the keeping of clothing separate and main- 
taining a proper standard of excellence in 
the work; the second, the apparent interfer- 
ence with small laundries and hand-labor. 
The first, that of proper consideration of 
management and details, we will not con- 
sider here; if the work is undertaken, the 
managers must understand the business and 
perform it in such a way asto gain the 
confidence of the community. The second 
difficulty, that of interfering with hand-la- 
bor, has never, and should never, stand in 
the path of progress. Our women need to 
be relieved; too much of their valuable time 
and strength is absorbed in the labor or 
anxieties of the home, without adequate re- 
sults. They will do better work for the 
public and for their families, we believe, if 
they can feel freer from care. It will im- 
prove the health of their children. This is 
the question of the first importance. 

Further, the class of women who now 
take in washing in New England are too 
often perfectly unskilled in their business, 
and receive as much money for their labor 
as if it were well done, and, asin the days 
before sewing machines, there was a strong 
prejudice against their introduction, from 
the fear of taking bread out of the mouths 
of the poor, so we believe it will prove in 
this case only a prejudice which experience 
will remove. 

We have learned that our poor need edu- 
cation in labor, and not alms. ‘his dis- 
covery will not cost us less money, but it 
ought to preclude the giving of food or 
clothes or money, in any form, to the able- 
bodied poor. hey cannot really serve 
until they are taught, and our women, in 
the meantime, should not be depressed by 
this dead weight of the silt of Europe they 
have borne even too long. Once relieve 
them of this unnatural burden, and their 
powers will be often gone and unsel- 
fishly at the service of the community for 
wiser uses. 








> 
THE MODEL DINING ROOM OF BOSTON. 


The reputation of Russell Marston & Co.’s 
dining rooms, 23 to 27 Brattle street, Boston, 
is as wide as New Englanditself. Probably 
no other place in Boston has such an envi- 
able record as a first-class restaurant. All 
praise has been most worthily bestowed, as 
we can attest by being aconstant patron for 
nearly twelve years. The very best people 


patronize this establishment, because the 
food is weli cooked, served by the best 
waiters, at reasonable prices, and everything 
as cleanly as at your own home. 


You 





are made to feel at home. As a conse- 
quence, the patronage grew to such large 
and generous proportions that an enlarge- 
ment and refitting was deemed a necessity, 
and the enterprising proprietors last winter 
and in early spring commenced a compiete 
renovation and enlargement. The new es- 
tablishment is a model restaurant, com- 
plete and perfect in every particular. No 
other dining room in the city equals it in all 
respects. Itisto Boston what Taylor's is 
to New York, the best place for a good, 
wholesome dinner. If you have ever been 
in to try the fare you will substantiate our 
remarks; if you have not been, go and see 
for yourself. The cost of refitting and en- 
larging has been $12,000, and the public 
will soon return the sum with compound 
interest. 














A World of Good. 


One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it with 
good effect. It buildsthemup. It is not 
as pleasant to the taste as some other Bit- 
ters, as it is not a whiskey drink. It is more 
like the old-fashioned bone set tea, that has 
done a world of good. If you don’t feel 
just right, try Hop Bitters. —Nunda News, 





Elixir Vite for women.—Mrs. Lydia E. 
Pinkham, 223 Western avenue, Lynn, 
Mass., has made the discovery! Her Vege- 
table Compound isa positive cure for female 
complaints. A line addressed to this lady 
will elicit all necessary information. 


THE NORWAY 
MUSICAL ALBUM. 


By FORESTIER and ANDERSON. 


A collection of weird, strange, and yet strangely 
captivating Songs and Melodies from the land of Ole 
Bull; just the music that inspired his imagination. 
Norse and English words. A masical novelty that 
will delight lovers of what is wild, rich and roman- 
tic in legend and song. Price, $2.50. 











GARFIELD’s FuneraL Marcu. Fine Portrait. 40c. 


Robert Franz’ Album of Song. 


Old and new. Approved by the master himself. 
A book in which every note is a gem. German and 
English words. A hundred exquisite songs. $2 
boards; $z.50 cloth. 








HERALD or Praise. For choirs and conventions. $1. 





(75 cents.) By L. O. EMER- 

e @CAl. SON. le the best Singing 

Schoo! book of the distinguished author. Admira- 

ble collection of interesting, wide-awake, effective 

music, combinedjin a practical and thorough course. 

Ideal success inian Ideal singing class will result 
from using the book. 





Sone Betts. Forcommon schools. Hmerson. 50c. 





OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


An eminent American clergyman, 
writing from London, says of FRANCES 
POWER COBBE’S new book on the 
“DUTIES OF WOMEN”: “It is the pro- 
foundest, wisest, purest, noblest book, 
in principle, aim, and tone, yet written 
upon the True Position of Woman in So- 
ciety. It should be circulated far and 
wide among all classes of our country- 
women. It should become the ‘Hand- 
Book’ and Vade-Mecum of young Am- 
erican girls.” 





Author’s American Edition. Cloth. 12mo 
PRICE $1 00. 





For sale at the office of 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


No. 5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 


No Longer an Experiment, 


The education of girlyat CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 
All the classes have been open to them for several 
years, during which their work has fully equalled 
that of the boys, and some have already distinguish- 
ed themselves at the College or University for which 
they were fitted here. 


Girls fitting here for COLLEGE orthe INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY have the advantage of reciting 
with boys who are regularly preparing, under teach- 
ers of long experience in this line. 


The number of girls at Chauncy Hall now exceeds 
the average of private schools for their sex only. A 
refined and experienced woman gives them especial 
care. HEALTH is made the first consideration. 
Some girls who entered school shackled by debility 
and headaches have become free to study with ease, 
under the favorable conditions of pure air, even 
temperature, sunny, pleasant rooms, seats and desks 
that involve no stooping, alternation of light work 
with hard, and calisthenic and vocal exercises. 


SPECIAL STUDENTS of any age are admitted, 
who wish to pursue one or two branches without the 
fall confinement of school. Many of the privileges 
of regular students are open to these without extra 
charge. 

The Special BUSINESS COURSE me. ts the wants 
of girls intending to be Bookkeepers, Accountants, 
Copyists, etc. Besides this, the business habits dai- 
ly insisted on for all pupils, in the prompt and exact 
fulfillment of every school duty, are as useful to 
girls as to boys, while their opportunities for learn- 
ing such in youth have too often been few. 


Catalogues giving full particulars can be had at the 
office of this paper or at the school. 


WEST NEWTON 


English and Classical School. 











The Twenty-eighth Year of this a 


Boarding School {or boys and girls will begin ne 
day, Sep: . 21, 1881. For ca and information 
apply to NATH'L T. ALLEN, West Newton, Mass. 





$72* WEEK. $12 a day at home easily made. 
Costly outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Au 
gusta, Maine. 





NEW BOOKS. 


Synnove Solbakken. 


By, SPCR MET REEE BJORNSON. Translated b 
f. R. B. ANDERSON, with a Biographi 
Sieon of Bjornson and a fine portrait. 16mo. 


The first volume of an authorized American edi- 
tion of the novels of this eminent Norwegian writer. 
f. Anderson says of it: ‘It atonce made a pro- 
found impression, and established his reputation both 
at home and abroad. not only on account of the sim- 
ple and charming plot, but also for the short, direct, 
pithy, saga style in which it was written." 


Friends: A Duet. 


By ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, author of “The 
Gates Ajar,” “Hedged In,” etc. Ina new and at 
tractive style of binding. $1.25. 

Every new story by Miss Phelps extends her 
utation, and adds to the army of her readers and ad- 
mirers. ‘“Friends”’ will be found one of the most in- 
teresting and noteworthy stories she has yet written, 
and will doubtless be in great demand & summer 
reading. 


The Theistic Argument as af- 


fected by Recent Theories. 


By J, L. DIMAN, late Professor of History at Brown 
University. Edited by Prof. GEORGE P. FISHER, 
of Yale College. 8yvo. $2.00, 

An important work, discussing with great abili 
and remarkable candor the theories of Darwin, S “4 
cer, Huxley, and other writers of eminence, whens 
views have gained wide currency, and whose systems 
are regarded as more or less directly opposed to the 
th of apersonal God. The vigorous reasoning 
is clothed in language of great precision ana beauty. 


England Without and Within. 


By RICHARD GRANT WHITE, author of “Words 
and their Uses,” *‘Every-day English,” etc, $2.00 
This book includes. beside other papers, the ad- 

mirable essays on salient features of Englisn life, 

character, and society which have recently ap 

ip the Adantic Monthly. It isso rich in acute and 

thoughtful observation, and is so attractively written, 

pr oh cannot fail to instruct and charm a multitude 
of readers. 


The Philosophy of Carlyle. 
By EDWIN D. MEAD. 1vol.,16mo. $1.00, 

This thoughtful book will recall the public atten- 
tion from the unfortunate ‘‘Reminiscences” of Car- 
lyle to those works of his which have long and justly 
been accounted classics and epoch-making books. 
It is acarefal, thorough survey of Carlyle’s career as 
awriter, in order to estimate justly his rank, c’ - 
teristics, and value asathinker. It will be read with 
Sabapees and gratitude by all who admire Carlyle's 
genius. 2 


A Gentleman of Leisure. 

A Novel, by EDGAR FAWCETT, author of “A 
Hopeless Case.”’ ‘‘Little Classic’ style. $1.00. 
Mr, Fawcett’s excellent novel, “A Hopeless Case,’ 

attracted no little attention last summer by the fresh 

and pleasing story it told, and by its engaging style. 

“A Gentleman of Leisure’ is a story of equal inter- 

est, and will be a favorite book at seaside and coun- 

try resorts this season. 
Longfellow Leaflets, 

Selections from the works of Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, W/jta illustrations. 12mo. 50 cents. 
These “Leaflets” comprise short and prose 

passages from Longfellow’s writings. They are 


bound in a pamphlet, and are also put up in a box in 
single leaves for distribution and use in schools 


These books are for sale by ali booksellers, or will 
be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publish- 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO. 
Boston. 


Famous Sculptors and 
Sculpture. 


By MRS. JULIA A. : ‘ 
y MRS. JULIA 4. SHEDD 12mo, Ilustrated 


The Poets and Poetry of Ire- 


land. 


With historical and critical essays notes. 
ALFRED M. WILLIAMS. 1 Vol. tienen s200-” 
An exhaustive compilation of the best verses 

Ui Pie tenets ort es 

le an 

tions, sketches and notes. 


Geraldine: .- 
A SOUVENIR OF THE 8ST. LAWRENCE. 


Elegantly bound in gray and gold. Price, $1.25. 


“Thousands will be fascinated by it.”—Rural 
Home. 


“A strange, weird story of love, passion, and retri- 
bution.’’—Boston Times. - . pe, 

“Asa love story in rh with on and feel- 
ing pronase into verne, it is ike tte as exten- 
sively as Dr. Holland's ‘Kathrina,’ or ‘Bitter 
Sweet,’ or Owen Meredith's ‘Lucile.’ "—Cincinnati 
Commercial, 


‘Its pages fascinate the reader from the introduc- 
tion to the close, and — of thought and gems 


f descripti “ 
outs anchor Funca Yeas tangs 
LAWRENCE BARRETT’S BIOGRAPHY OF 
Edwin Forrest. 


Illustrated with seven pictures. Vol. 
“American Actor Series."’ Price, $1.25. 


“Mr. Lawrence Barrett, himself an eminent actor, 
has ... performed a difficult task with quiet 
of manner, delicacy of feeling, an almost 
less discretion in his choice of materials, and in his 
clear, s fair-minded, and in’ com- 
men upon them.”—New York Tribune. 

“As the bi pher of an actor, Mr. Barrett has set 
a standard which those who follow him will not eas- 
ily reach.""—New York Herald. 


I. of the 


Homeselle. 


Margaret J. Preston, the Virginian of 
the excellent “Round-Robin” novel, Pifeimoetiies” 
“The livid painting of ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ did the 
South immense wrong; such cool, temperate sketches 
as ‘Homoselle’ gives tend to counteract the mischiev- 
ous ius of the older novel; and because we have 
truth here d onatel we welcome the 
book and pass it on co our readers (we wish we could 
reach Northern ones to tell them how faithfal it is), 
as a veritable reflex of the life of the old regime.” 


Damen’s Ghost 


THE NEW ROUND-ROBIN NOVEL. 


Concerning this book, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
kethus: ‘Were it possible for any one to be 
oroughly conversant with the works of the 
novelists, and yet retain no penery. of names or 
events, he would say unhesitatingly that Chapter IV. 
of the new Round-Robin was written by Dickepsin 
his happiest vein.... The library of fiction is en- 
riched by the best of a good series.” 


JAMES R. OSGOOD & CO., BOSTON 





THE STORY 


——OF THE— 


MANUSCRIPTS 


— BY — 


REV. GEO. E. MERRILL. 


Illustrated with fac-similes of the various New Tes- 
tament Manuscripts. 


Price, ° ° $1.00, 


SHAKESPEARE 
Birthday Book, 


ILLUSTRATED. 


PLAIN, . 75. GILT, . 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


So as by Fire. 


By MARGARET SYDNEY. Author of “Five Lit 
tle Peppers.” 12mo. [lustrated. $1.25. 

This bright story is brimful of life and written in 
astyle both elastic and vigorous. It will be found 
th ghly int ting and admirably adapted to 
Sunday schools. 





Choice New Books. 


UNCLE MARK’S AMARANTSS. By Annie G. 





)  PPOPPrrrrrrrrtT ri tiiitii Tr tt 1.50 
FOR MACK’S SAKE. By S.J. Burke........ 1,25 
HISTORY OF SWITZERLAND. By Harriet 

D. Slidell Mackenzie. soo..sssssssececseseees 1.50 
THE ONLY WAY OUT. By Mrs. Jennie F. 

Willing......cccoccccccccccccccccccccscccccs 1.60 
SOME CURIOUS SCHOOLS, Various Authors 1.00 
NEXT THINGS. By Pansy..........ss008 eves 1.00 


MRS. HARPER’S AWAKENING. By Pansy. 1.00 
TWO YOUNG HOMESTEADERS. By Mrs. 
Peed. WE. FEMME. 000 ccce ccceccccccocccecoce 1.50 
SO AS BY FIRE. By Margaret Sidney........ 1.25 
THE STORY OF THE MANUSCRIPTS. By 
Rev. G. E. Merrill.... 20.02.00 cosecccscesses 1,00 
DAVID LIVINGSTON. By John S. Roberts.. 1.50 
PRINCE AND PAGE. By Miss Charlotte M. 
YOmMge. 000. coccccessccccccseserscccccccccccs 1.98 
LITTLE DUKE. By Miss Charlotte M. Yonge 1.25 
GOLDEN DEEDS. My Miss Charlotte M. 
WORMS. ccccces cccesccoccceccovcvecssccccsces 1.25 
SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY TEXT BOOK... 9 


D. LOTHROP & CO, PUBLISHERS’ 


82 FRANKLIN STREET, BOSTON. 





NEW BOOKS. 


He Giveth His Beloved Sleep. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. With 
full- and letter-press illustrations from di 8 
by Miss L. B. HUMPHREY, stqeses by - 
DREW. Small 4to, English cloth, full gilt, $1.50. 
Uniform with the series of illustrated ns and 

poems: “Nearer my » to thee,” “Abide with 

me,” “The breaking waves dashed high,” “Rock of 
ages,"’ “O why should the spirit of mortal be proud?’ 

“Home, sweet home.”’ 

L oy new volume increases the popularity of this 
series. 


Hannah Jane, 


DAV ROSS LOCKE (Rev. Petroleum YV. Nas- 
y-) With fali-page and letter-press iliustrations 

from original designs, and printed at the Universi- 

ty Press on paper made expressly for the purpose. 

yal octavo, rich English cloth, full gilt, $1.50, 

A well-known li cri 8: “It is certainly 
one of the best things that the famous Rev. Petroleum 
V. Nasby ever produced. It has the extraordinary at- 
traction of being in popular and excellent verse. It 
is real life and true nature. It touches a chord that 
will vibrate everywhere; a subject near the heart of 
many and in the experience of all. It touches it 
with honesty, frankness, ahd self-condemnation, 
that stings with conviction while it thrills with ad- 
miration. And withal it is so pares ry ! human, 
that while a tear gathers in the eye a smile will trem- 
ble on the lips, and the heart be made better and 
happier, and the head receive a fresh motive towards 
justice and common sense. The illustrations, too, 
are beautiiul! ‘Hannah Jane’ will have thousands o 
readers, and every reader a friend,” 


Young Americans in Japan; 
OR, THE ADVENTURES OF THE JEWETT 
FAMILY AND THEIR FRIEND 
OTO NAMBO. 

By EDWARD GREEY. With one hundred and 
seventy full-page and letter-press illustrations. 

Royal octavo, 7x944 inches. dsomely illumi- 
nated cover, $1.50; cloth, black and gold, 2.50, 
This is the champion young folks’ book of the 

year. The story is told by one who has travelled ex- 

tensively in Japan. Everything described is unique 
or wonderful. The illustrations are numerous and 
graphic, and the adventures interesting and humor- 


ous. 
OLIVER OPTIC’S NEW BOOK. 


Up the River; 
OR, YACHTING ON THE MISSISSIPPI. 


16mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. Being the sixth 
and last volume of the Great Western Series. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE'S NEW BOOK. 


The Pocket Rifle. 


16mo, cloth, iliustrated, >. Being the fifth 
volume of the Silver Meda! Stories. 


The Four-footed Lovers. 


By FRANK ALBERTSON. Illustrated from origi- 
nal d 9 3 a L. B. Humphrey. 4to, illumi- 
nated sides, $1.00. 

This book, while affording much pleasure by its 
bright and taking character, both in story and pic- 
tures, presents also some capital studies of Natural 
History for little folks. 


Young Folks’ Robinson Crusoe 


By ALADY. Edited by OLIVER OPTIC, with nu- 
merous full-page and letter-press illustrations. 
Boards, illuminated sides, $1.25. 

This is a companion volume to Dr. Eliot’s “Stories 
from the Arabian Nights.” 


Catalogues free on application. Books sent post- 
paid on receipt of pelo” 


Lee and Shepard, 








PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, ° Boston. 
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All for the Woman's JounNaL 
letters to its editorial as 
mast be addressed to the Editors of the Woman's 


oaiiter dopurinent of te gape, ont he adiroeed 

0! , mo 

Sols Bee ce ote tones oer 
or P. O. money o may —! . 


1 be at the 
risk of the person sending it. 


Papers are forwarded until an explicit orderis re- 
ceived by the publisher todiscontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made 

The receipt of the is a sufficient receipt of 
the first subscription. change of date prin ed on 
the paper is a receipt for renewals. This chan 
should be made the first or second week after the 
meney isreceived. Receipts may not be sent unless 
a stamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 


purpose. 
Subscribers are abeeript requested to note the ex- 


ration of their subscriptions and to forward money 
Por the ensuing year without waiting for a bill. 
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AMERICAN WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIA- 
TION.—ELEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Eleventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Woman Suffrage Association will 
be held in Louisville, Kentucky, on Tues- 
day and Wednesday,the 25th and 26th inst. 
The encouraging signs which now every- 
where attend the causeof Woman Suffrage, 
give fresh hope to its advocates, and should 
make the coming annual meeting one of the 
best ever held. Three States, Oregon, Ne- 
braska and Indiana, have amendments pend- 
ing. The Legislature of nearly every north- 
ern State was last winter pressed to extend 
Suffrage to women. Within the year Mun- 
icipal Suffrage has been extended to the 
women of Scotland. The women in the 
Isle of Man vote on the same terms as men. 
France and Italy have moved directly on 
the question. The press grows steadily 
kinderand more just. All good work for 
our cause tells more effectually than ever. 
The time and the place are opportune for 
this meeting. 

Auxiliary and local societies are earnest- 
ly requested to send delegates, and full re- 
ports of the work in their respective States. 
The citizens of Kentucky and more South- 
ern States, men and women, are particular- 
ly invited to attend, and to codperate with 
us to the one end, of securing equai politi- 
cal rights for women. Arrangements for 
reduced fare at hotels will be made for del- 
egates and for all persons who are in atten- 
dance from abroad. 

Come then, friends of the good cause, and 
help make the coming meeting of real value 
towards establishing a government truly re- 
presentative. 








Mary F. Tuomas, Pres. 
Lucy Strong. Chairman Ex. Com. 
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MEETING IN FANEUIL HALL.—MUNICI- 
PAL SUFFRAGE FOR WOMEN. 

The executive committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Society, at its 
last regular monthly meeting, voted to 
make its special effort this winter the secur- 
ing Municipal Suffrage for women. To 
this end it was voted to hold a meeting in 
this city, at an early date, for the purpose 
of inaugurating a movement, which, it is 
hoped, will be supplemented by similar 
meetings elsewhere in the State. Substan- 
tial business men, and men influential ia the 
politics of the State, support this plan . of 
action, and it is bound to succeed. 

It is high time that Massachusetts men 
should free themselves from the discredit 
of taxing their mothers, wives, sisters and 
daughters, while they deny them all and 
any expression in regard to how much they 
shall pay, or what shall be done with the 
money when itis paid. Massachusetts acts 
over again the part of Geo. III., with this 
difference, that he disfranchised distant 
colonies and then taxed them. But the men 
of Massachusetts disfranchise and tax the 
very dwellers under their roofs—the mothers 
who rock the cradles—the daaghters who 
teach in the schools, and every woman who 
has anything to tax, as appears by the fol- 
lowing testimony ;— 

In 1871 the House of Representative di- 
rected the tax commissioners to ascertain 
and report to the Legislature the number of 
women taxed directly, the number taxed to 
husbanis, guardians, or trustees, and also 
the corporation taxes paid by them. This 
report (House Document 428) states that 
33,961 women were taxed, and that they 
paid $1,927,653.11, which was more than 
one-twelfth of all the sums raised by taxa- 
ation in the State. 

In 1875, Hon. Wm. I. Bowditch, with 
great care prepared a pamphlet, which sets 
forth, with figures and facts, the gross injus- 
tice which is done to women in the single 
matter of their taxes. Mr. Bowditch ap- 
plied to the assersors of every town and 
city in the State, ofiering to pay them, to 
collect and furnish him the amount of 
taxes paid by women. Something more 
than one-third of them replied. Four-fifths 


a. 
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of the wholesum of takes raived in the 
State was raised in the towns and cities 
which replied. Mr. Bowditch found that 
18,685 women paid $1,955.888. The cities 
of Boston, Chelsea, and Newton, and the 
town of Brookline, paid more than half the 
whole tax of the State, and the women paid 
more than one-tenth of that, which was an 
average of $159 for each woman, and the 
equivalent of 79 polls for each woman. 

Each of the 7,214 women taxed in Boston 
paid an average of $179, or the equivalent 
of 89 polls; and together they paid more 
than nine times as much as was paid by the 
66,414 men in the city who only paid a poll. 
tax. In Milford, 244 women were taxed, 
and 1,518 men paid 2 poll-tax only; and the 
women paid nearly three times as much as 
men. In Cheshire, 26 women were taxed, 
and they paid eleven times as much as 152 
of the men in town. In Templeton, 14 wo- 
men paid more than 312 of the men. In 
Leominster, 18 women paid more than 628 
of the men. In Barre, 12 women paid more 
than 249 of the men. In Westboro’ 11 wo- 
then paid more than 505 men. Eight women 
in Kingston paid more than 129 men; in 
Medway, more than 387 men; in Needbam, 
more than 566 men; in Wakefeld, more 
than 600 men; in Waltham, more than 1,103 
men; and in Adams, the equivalent of 
1 120 polls. Seven women in Dighton paid 
more than 128 men. Six women in Gard- 
ner paid more than 100 men; and in New- 
ton, more than 3,659 polls. In Hubbards- 
ton, 5 women paid more than 72 men; and 
in Bellingham, more than 110 men Four 
women in Swanzey paid more than 78 of 
the men; in Dudley, more than 170 men; 
in Holden, more than 220 men: in Deerfield, 
more than 295 men; in Rockport, more 
than 301 men; and in Spencer, more than 
620 men There were 3 women in Newton 
who paid more tax than 2,034 men in that 
city; two of the women in Northboro’ paid 
as much as 113 men; in Petersham, twice 
as much as 67 men; and in Swampscott, 
nearly twice as much as 2740f the men. A 
single woman tax-payer in Dighton paid as 
much as 36 of the men; in Petersham, 50 
per cent. more than 67 men in town; and in 
Deerfield, as much as 141 of the men; in 
Shrewsbury, there were 116 men who only 
paid a poll-tax, and one woman paid twice 
as much as the whole of them. In New- 
ton, one woman paid as mugh tax as 1,424 
of the men. In Brookline, there were 921 
men, who only paid a poll-tax; and one 
woman in town paid more than three times, 
and another more than six times as much 
tax as was paid by the whole of these 921 
men. 

Mr. Bowditch, from whom we*have these 
statistics, says: 

Indeed, practically speaking, men who 
only pay $2.00 tax (and frequently even this 
tax 1s paid for them by others) make and 
unmake the Government. These 146,986 
men paid $293,972. The 18,685 women 
paid more than six times as much. It will 
doubtless be said that some of the poll tax 
payers were minors, some aliens, and some 
perhaps were disqualified to vote from in- 
ability to read and write. Still, minors will 
finally become of age, aliens may become 
naturalized, and those who are ignorant 
may learn to write their names and to read 
the Constitution in English (a thing which 
nine-tenths of the men who vote have never 
done), and thus all these men have it in 
their power to become voters, if they please; 
but none of the women, who do more than 
six times as muchas these meu towards 
supporting the expenses of government, 
have any possible chance of becoming 
voters without a change in the law. 

It is evident that such a state of things 
ought not to continue in a country whose 
proud boast it is, that ‘taxation and repre- 
sentation are inseparable.” It is a disgrace 
to the civilization of the age. 

Massachusetts men should take the lead 
in removing this disqualification, this state 
of disfranchisement, from their mothers, 
wives and daughters. All that is chivalric, 
as well as all that respects justice, should 
urge men to codperate in the movement to 
secure Municipal Suffrage for women 
through the Legislature next winter. 

We appeal to editors, who do so widely 
influence the public thought, to help us 
urge the question. as though it were they 
and not women who were taxed without 
representation. An act of the Legislature 
can secure this measure of justice, in ad- 
vance of an amendment to the constitution 
of the State which will secure full citizen- 
ship for women. We appeal to men who 
manipulate the nominations, to see to it that 
only such men are madecandidates for the 
Legislature as will vote for this measure. 
We appeal to voters to defend and honor 
the women of their households, by voting 
only for members of the Legislature who 
recognize the right of women to vote in 
town meeting, and to have a voicein regard 
to the money they must pay for taxes. 

L. 8. 
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HOW TO BE REGISTERED. 


The board of registrars of voters, 30 
Pemberton square, Boston, buve given us 
the following official information, for the 
benefit of women wishing to be registered 
as voters for school committee: 

** All women (not already registered this 
year) who registered last year on other than 
poll-tax bills, must appear at the office of 





the Registrars or Assistant Registrars, and 
Bb ais « : 
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present the evidence of their right to regis- 
ter, on or before Nov. 29, 1881, on which 
day registration for municipal election ceas- 
es, at ten o’clock P. M.” 

** All those who registered last year on 
poll-tax bills of 1880, and are also assessed 
for 1881, will find their names on the lists 
published and posted by the Registrars of 
Voters as required by law.” L. 8. 
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SAVE THE WOMEN! 





We publish, with hearty commendation, 
the following plea for the Massachusetts 
Home for Intemperate Women. 

“This institution, established nearly three 
years ago in a smal! house in Kendall street 
in this city, has been quietly doing the same 
good work for women which the Washing- 
tonian Home has accomplished for men. It 
was opened by a noble-hearted woman, who 
is deeply interested for the unfortunate vic- 
tims of intemperance among her own sex, 
and who is still matron of the home, man- 
aging it with the greatest care and economy. 
With the aid of friends she carried on the 
work successfully for more than two years, 
having had under her care during that time 
874 women, for many of whom situations 
were obtained in families, and a large pro- 
portion of the number are now leading in- 
dustrious, respectable lives. 

Six months ago the institution was incor- 
porated, and in April last the house No. 41 
Worcester street was purchased and the in- 
mates removed thereto. To pay for the 
house and the necessary expense of repair- 
ing and furnishing the same, generous con- 
tributions are needed, and an earnest appeal 
is made to the good people of Boston and its 
vicinity to help in this good work. 

The inmates labor constantly for their 
own support; a laundry and a sewing room 
are established in the home, where work is 
well done, and both of which, it is hoped, 
will be patronized by the public. <A few of 
the inmates are able to pay their board, but 
the majority are poor and destitute, so that, 
in addition to the sum required for imme- 
diate wants, an anrual income will be 
needed, and it is very desirable this should 
be secured by yearly subscriptions. Dona- 
tions and subscriptions will be most grate- 
fully received by the treasurer, William 
Power Wilson, 39 Court street.” 

Let every woman who has at heart the 
elevation and protection of her sex, respond 
to this appeal. L. 8. 
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A DOUBLE TRIUMPH. 

We congratulate the friends of Woman 
Suffrage and Temperance in the Fifth Mid- 
dlesex Senatorial District. upon the nom- 
ination of Hon. Charles F. Gerry, who 
is in favor of these principles, by the Re- 
publican caucus, last Wednesday. 

We also congratulate them upon the de- 
feat of Mr Samuel Hoar, a candidate for 
the nomination. Mr. Hoar made himself 
justly obnoxions at Worcester, by his effort 
to exclude Mrs. Livermore, and by his allu- 
sion to ‘‘trained monkeys.” 

Abraham Lincoln warned Stephen Doug- 
lass, in 1858, that ‘‘no man will ever again 
be elected President of the United States 
who spells negro withtwo g’s.” Ex-Senator 
Parker of Newton once called women 
‘‘mice” in the Mussachuseetts Senate, but 
he did not return to the Senste the year after. 
There are 1000 Suffrage and Temperance 
“mice” in Mr. Hoar's Senatorial district, 
and there are 1000 voters who are in sym 
pathy with them. Mr. Sam Hoar is also 
dropped from the State central committee, 
and Mr. Asa F. Lawrence of Groton is ap- 
pointed in his stead. 

This shows what can be done for reforms 
by concert of action inside party lines, ex- 
erted in the centres of political power, the 
caucuses. Let the friends of Woman Suf- 
frage and Temperance unite in the primary 
meetings, and they can control the legisla- 
tion of the State. H. B. B. 
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UVERWORKED WIVES. 





We are often asked why women do not 
demand the right to vote, and show an ac- 
tive interest in politics. One reason is the 
overwhelming pressure of domestic cares 
and duties, to which most women are sub- 
ject during the earlier period of their mar- 
ried life. One of the most touching lettcrs 
we have ever seen, is the following, from 
an educated and excellent woman. Her case 
may be multipled by hundreds of thous- 
ands all over this broad land. It is time 
that men and women should wake up to the 
unspeakable hardship of such conditions for 
women, in order to devise some practical 
method of relieving them. 

One thing is certain; if female help cannot 
be had, or Chinese labor to take its place, 
then one of the hired men should be draft- 
ed from the ranks of out-door labor, to do 
the cqoking and washing and dairying of 
a farmer's family There is no sense in any 
wife allowing herself to be killed by drudg- 
ery in earning a living. Women so situat- 
ed must quietly but firmly refuse to work 
beyond their strength, and the means of re- 
lief will somehow be provided. #. B. B. 

GRAND Pratrtg, WIs., 
Oct., 13, 1881. 

Dear Mrs. Stone:—If anyone had told 

me, at one time, that I should ever 





impose on any one by sending them 
such a hastily scrawled letter as this, I 
should have replied, ‘Is thy servant a dog?” 
But if I don’t send it now, and as itis, I 
can do nothing. 1 am doing the work (alone) 
for five men, my three babies, and myself. 
The last Saturday in July my hired girl left 
withont a minute’s warning, and married. 
My eldest child was but just recovering 
from asevere illness of weeks, during which, 
by night and day, I constantly lifted and 
cared for him. I have been sick ever since. 
But through the heat and burden of sum- 
mer and summer’s work, it has be nsimply 
and utterly impossible to find help, though 
ay husband has driven hundreds of miles to 
nd it. 

But when your dear words came to me, I 
could not refuse to send in my testimony, 
imperfect though it be. You can tell wheth. 
er there isa thought in it, that has not al- 
ready been nore fully advanced. 

1 would not dare leave my boy, even if it 
were pussible to think of such athing other- 
wise. But Iam simply utterly exhausted 
in body, mind and soul. I wish you knew 
what a hopeless task it seemed to write one 
word. I have urged some of my neighbors 
to go to Louisville; they could not, but 1 
have sent word to a friend, urging her to go 
in my place, and I hope she may be able to 
do so, Thank you for your kind remem- 
brance. God bless you, and help me, 

1 wish there was mcre to say for Wiscon- 
sin in a legal point of view ut, otherwise 
than that women here, as elsewhere, take 
steps daily into a larger and fuller sphere of 
th ught and action, little has been accom- 
plished. Our Suffrage sociezy had its annu- 
al meeting, and elected new officers. But we 
are all driven by our pelting storm of over- 
work, like leaves before a whirlwind, and 
cannot do as we would. 

Yet a change will come; for God is good, 
and the world always has the means of sup 
plying its own need, if it will only use 
them. Heaven grant that I may be permit- 
ted to be instrumental in helping to bring 
about the change. And though | do not ex- 
pect it will come soon enough to materially 
benefit me personally, still T do hope that 
my sons’ wives and daughters may not be 
ground to powder beneath the dead weight 
of drudgery. I believe in work, but not in 
intemperance. There are pyramids of mend- 
ing, making, baking, dish-washing, clothes- 
washing, ironing, butter-making, etc., etc., 
etc., awaiting me. Good bye. L. 





WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN UTAH. 

The Salt Lake Tribune (Gentile organ), 
of Utah, makes the following sweeping as- 
sertions in regard to Woman Suffrage, as it 
exists and is exercised in that Territory. 
We do not desire to give them full credence, 
but we print them for what they are worth 
We hope they may be refuted, and sha!] be 
glad to republish any reply to them that 
may appear in the columns of the Woman's 
Erponent : 


The earnest women who conduct the 
Woman’s JOURNAL may dismiss forever 
from their minds the thought that the bal- 
lot in the hands of women in Utah has 
ever accomplished any result, of any kind, 
except to put off the day of Utah's deliver 
ance. It has brought no increased respect 
for woman, no increased power. After it 
had been in the hands of women here for 
some time, by order of the church leaders 
a bill was passed and is now a law of this 
Territory, that women h re shall have no 
right of dower. There is no such thing as 
a tree thinking, independent Mormon, eith 
er man or woman. The creed forbids it. 
Men and women alike vote as they are in 
structed to, by, or through the First Presi 
dency. The ballot to Mormon women in 
Utah is only another brand of shame upon 
their brows. The law says they shall be 
given the ballot, and implies that they shall 
exercise their judgment in using it But 
they never have and never will. The mule 
that works on a whim starts and stops at 
the word of his driver. The mule, on a 
Utah whim, exercises just as much inde- 
pendence and discrimination in his work, 
as does a Mormon woman when she ap- 
proaches the pollsto vote. The Mormon 
church is simply a political engine, with 
John Taylor and Geo. Q. Cannon the pres 
ent engineers, and to talk of the independ- 
ence of any inferior Mormon of either sex, 
is just as senseless as it would be to step 
into a factory or machine shop in Buston, 
and say that the throttle of the engine was 
under the control of the engineer, but that 
the fly-wheel, the shaft, the eccentric and 
the piston were working of their own ac- 
cord, and were beyond the influence and 
control of the engineer. And if from Mor 
mon sources the JoURNAL hus been led to 
believe otherwise, it is simply another ex- 
ample of Mormon duplicity and falsehood; 
for take the Mormons as they run in this 
city and there is not one in one thousand 
that will pretend that the giving of the bal- 
lot to woman has had theslightest effect on 
the status of women here, 

It is exceedingly difficult to reconcile the 
conflicting testimeiny we receive from Utab, 
as to the practical value of Woman Suffrage 
under the peculiar conditions there existing. 
An overwhelming majority of the inhabi- 
tants of both sexes, being Mormons, very 
naturally vote the Mormon ticket. The 
women are not needed to give the Mormons 
control, for the Mormon men are a large 
majority of all the male citizens. There- 
fore, the motive of the Mormon hierarchy 
in giving women Suffrage cannot have been 
purely selfish, as the I’r/bune intimates. 

Nor does the. meré Tact that the Mormon 
women vote with the Mormon men prove 
that they vote under compulsion. For 
with or without compulsion they would be 
likely to do just that thing. The Gentile 
minority is in such intense antagonism to 
the Mormon majority that its testimony 
must be taken with much allowance. 

Indeed, if it be true that the Mormon 
creed compels uniformity, then the Suffrage 
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is a mere form in the case of the men also. 
But even in that case it does not follow 
that the Suffrage is without value. For 
the fact that the power to veto isin the in- 
dividual men and women, will prevent any 
extreme abuse of authority by the hierar. 
chy, since its acts must be ratified by the in- 
dividual citizens of both sexes at the polls, 
The great object of Universal Suffrage is 
to get a full and correct expression of pub. 
lic opinion, such as itis. Wesee no reason 
to doubt that this result is subetantially at- 
tained in Utah. We may regret that the 
majority of voters are Mormons. But be- 
ing Mormons, we cannot expect them to 
vote otherwise than in accordance with 
their belief. H. B. B. 
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WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN NEBRASKA. 





The friends of Woman Suffrage held a 
Gage County Convention, according to ap- 
pointment, at Beatrice, Sept. 29 and 30. 
There were present as officers of the Stute 
W. 8. A.: Mrs. O. C. Dinsmore, of Omaha, 
Cha‘rman ex. com.; Mrs. J. F. Holmes, of 
‘Tecumseh, Me.n. Ex. Com.; Mrs. E. L. 
Werner, of Roca, V. P. for 2d Judicial 
Dist.; Mrs. C. B. Colby, of Beatrice, V. P. 
at large. Mrs. Lydia Bell, of Lincoln, also 
took part in the speaking, and gave several 
choice readings, 

In the absence of Mrs. Thompson, V. P. 
of the State W. 8. A. for that Judicial Dis- 
trict, Mrs. Clara M. Colby presided over the 
convention. At the morning session, Sept. 
80, there was a general discussion of plans. 

The afternoon session opened at 2 0’cleck, 
with a reading by Miss Bell, from Dickens, 
following which Mrs. Holmes read a paper 
on ‘‘Family Education,” which was exceed- 
ingly interesting and practical. Several 
ladies took part in the discussion, including 
Miss Bell, Mrs. Warner, Mrs. Somers and 
Mrs. Irwin. Mrs. Somers then read a paper 
on “‘The Relation of Women to the Public 
Schools,” which took a comprehensive and 
thoughtful view of the subject. Mrs. Som- 
ers spoke of the duty of mothers to pre- 
pare their children for the schools, both by 
pre-natal influence and home training; thea 
of the duties of the women engaged in 
school work; and lastly of the relation wo- 
men now bear to the schools in the capacity 
of voters, and of the logical necessity there 
is far this relation to be rendered complete 
by women becoming qualified to vote for 
county and State superintendents. The 
paper was well written, and called forth 
many valuable expressions of thought from 
the women present. Some ladies who have 
attended all the sessions of the convention 
say that nothing was of greater interest than 
these discussions, and after the reading 
of Tennyson’s ‘‘Bugle Song,” by Miss Bell, 
the convention proceeded to complete the 
organization of a Gage Co. Association, 
adopted a constitution, und elected the fol- 
lowing officers: 

President.—Mrs, J. R. Hoag, Blue Springs. 

Rec. Sec. and Treasurer.—Mrs, A. B. Irwin, Bea- 
=. Sec.—Miss Wyatt, Beatrice. 

Vice-Presidents.~Mrs. J E. Ellis, Beatrice; Mrs. 
Culbertson, Grant; Mrs. Hattie Mack, Blukely; Mrs. 
W.uH. Ashby, Wymore; Mrs. Warner, Bine teeinans 
Mrs. Ed. Tibbets, Rockford; Mrs. Elijah Filley, Mud 
Creek; Mrs. Zuver, Adams; Mrs. Georgia Bewick, 
Hilland; Miss Sophie Myers, Holt; Mrs. Henry Al- 
bert. Clatonia; Mrs. Ault, Nemaha; Miss Thompson, 
Paddock. 

Hx-cutive Committee. —Mre. Emma M. Miller, 
chairman, Mrs. Oliver Townsend, Miss Ella Vaill, all 
of Beatrice. 

The officers of the association are all ea- 
officio members of the executive committee. 

The executive committee are desired to 
appoint a vice president for each precinct 
not represented in the above list; and to fill 
any vacancy that may occur; also to meet 
at an early day, and complete plans for 
county work; also to prepare by-laws for 
the consideration of the association. 
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SCHOOL ELECTION IN NEW YORK. 





EpitorR JouRNAL:—School meeting re- 
turns come in quite slowly, but nearly all 
show a large increase of women’s votes and 
interest. I send such returns as have come, 
and will forward others as they arrive: 


Thére was a school election on Tuesday 
at Flushing. L. I., where the women turned 
out and voted in great numbers to defeat B. 
W. Downing, a member of the board who 
seems to be rather autocratic in  biring 
teachers, and is said to be partial in taking 
them out to ride. Whether this is the cause 
of the hostility of the women of the neigh- 
borhood or not, they put in nomination 
Mrs. Orange Judd against him. Mr. Down- 
ing met them by rallying Irish and colored 
women, who were brought up in hacks, 
like other voters. Numerous anecdotes are 
reported of the actions of the inexperienced 
sex at the polls, but they do not seem to 
have been much greener than the average 
man at the polls. One woman wanted to 
vote because she had ‘‘given soldiers and 
soldiers’ wives to the country.” Another, 
on being asked if she was a citizen, asked, 
‘What is a citizen?”—a question which is 
being perpetually asked of the courts, and 
answered in different ways, Of the 1147 
votes, 359 were cast by women; Mrs. Judd 
received 442, but Mr. Downing got 675, and 
will continue to bestow invidious rides 
upon the civil service of Flushing. 


The Jarge increase in Flushing, L. L., is 
due to the efforts of Mrs. Mary R. Pell, a 
lady of advanced years, but great energy, 
and a member of the Woman Suffrage State 
Committee. 


At the school election in Lansingburgh, 
Rensselaer Co., N. Y., for librarian, 
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Mrs, Kate M. Dudden received 282; biank 1. 
Forty-three ladies voted. Of the latter, two 
of the number, Mrs. Deborah Powers and 
Mrs. Seba Foster, were over ninety years 
of age. ' 

The success at Lansingburg is owing to 
the diligence of Mrs. Caroline M. Rogers, 
formerly Mrs. Clark of Boston, also a 
member of the State committee, who was 
cordially seconded by her genial and broad- 
minded husband, Mr. E. F. Rogers, pro- 
prietor of Rogers’ wholesale laundry, in 
Troy, N. Y. 


At Pelham, Westchester Co., the contest 
was a very active one, especially on the 
part of the ladies of Pelbam Manor, nine of 
whom voted for Barry and Ketcham. Mr. 
Barry received 38 votes; Ketcham 34; Ber- 
tine, 34; and Jacob Heisser, 36. Each sec- 
tion electing one trustee. 

At the school pasting at West New 
Brighton last week the first woman vote 
was cast by Mrs. Sarah B. Shaw, wife of 
Francis George Shaw and mother of Colo- 
nel Robert G. Shaw, of a colored regiment, 
who was killed at Fort Wayne. Mrs. 
Shaw was accompanied by her son in-law, 
Mr. George William Curtis, and was very 
respectfully received, the crowd making 
way for her as she approached the ballot 
box. She is the mother of Mrs. Josephine 
Lowell, of the State Board of Charities, and 
of the wives of ex Attorney-General Francis 
C. Barlow and Mr. Robert B. Minturn. 
Fifteen other ladies voted after her, and 
their ticket was successful. 

In Richmond Co., New Brighton, first 
district, Miss Mary E. Beale was chosen 
librarian; second, Mrs. Francis George 
Shaw and Mrs. Sidney Howard Gay and 
fifteen others as already stated; fourth, one; 
Northfield, Port Richmond, one; fifth dis- 
trict, five. 

In Onondaga Co., Fayetteville, home of 
Matilda Joslyn Gage, elected another wo- 
man school trustee, giving the women con- 
tro) of the board. 

In Wyoming Co., Perry, a number of 
women voted, and many more sought to do 
80, but the assessors had neglected to put 
them on the tax list. 

In Kings Co., New Lots, thirty women 
voted. No contest this year. 

Salt Point, Duchess Co. The first ey 
to vote was Mrs. Amanda Deyo, the well- 
known speaker on Woman Suffrage, tem- 
perance and peace. 

Hull’s Mills, Dutchess Co. 
Baker was elected trustee. 
qualified women voted. 

Ghent, Columbia Co. About twenty wo- 
men voted. The lady librarian was re- 
elected. 

Mrs. Augustus Fuller, the first woman 
school trustee in Ulster County, was elected 
without opposition in Glasco, Saturday. 
There was a large attendance of women at 
the election. 

Suffragists throughout New York State 
are earnestly requested to report at once the 
number of women voting, and other par- 
ticulars of school meetings in their neigh 
borhowds, to J. K. H. Willcox, Sec., W. 8. 
State Committee, 222 Central street, N. Y. 


Mrs. Amelia 
Nearly all the 
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SUFFRAGE CONVENTION IN ALBANY. 

A Woman Suffrage Convention was held 
at Albany on the 14th inst. Among the au 
dience were many prominent ladies of Al 
bany and the neighborhood. Rev. William 
Durant, of the Sixth Presbyterian church, 
opened the proceedings with prayer. Mrs. 
Mary C. Mull presided. Letters of syn.pa- 
thy, regretting absence, were received from 
Dr. George H. Mitchell, president of the 
New York Hancock Campaign club; John 
D. Townsend and Hon. George T. Stearns; 
and from Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake and 
ex-Secretary Lee of Wyoming (both of whom 
took the stump for Hancock); Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, the Washington lawyer who 
made speeches for Greeley and Brown in 
1872; Dr. Clemence 8. Lozier, and Mrs. A. 
N. D. Sipperley of Schaghticoke. The con 
vention was addressed by some twenty 
speakers, about half of whom were men. 
Among the speakers were Mrs. Henrica A. 
fliohan, whose sharp hits and clever sallies 
caused much laughter and applause, Mrs. 
C. Mary Williams, Mrs. Alden, Mr. Hamil- 
ton Wilcox and Hon. Wm. W. Niles. The 
latter gentleman was introduced as ‘‘one of 
the noble fifty-nine who manfully voted for 
virtue, justice and freedom in the Assembly 
last May.” He received a very hearty wel- 
come from the convention and made a grace- 
ful speech, which was loudly applauded. 

After the reading of Secretary Lee’s letter, 
slips from the Albany Times’ Wyoming cor- 
respondence, showing the successful work 
ing of Woman Suffrage there, were dis 
tributed. A gentleman wearing a Tam 
many badge rose and said he was opposed 
to Woman Suffrage, whereat Mr. Wilcox 
replied that then he was behind the best 
men of his party, asnotonly Mr Niles, but 
every Tammany member, and in fact nearly 
half the entire Democratic party in the As- 
sembly, had voted for the Woman Suffrage 
bill; and instanced General Hancock, Au- 
gustus Schell, O. B. Potter, President Rob- 
erts, of the New York board of aldermen, 
Recorder Smith, ex-Speaker Callicot and 
other well-known Democrats, as friends of 
Woman Suffrage. The proceedings were 
very animated, and lasted till late in the 
evening. 

Resolutions were passed that New York 
is nota democracy while the majority of 
her people are disfranchised; that the dis- 
franchisement of women and the conditions 
of the sex which it betokens, are the cause 
of many of our public evils, and that the 
Democratic party, which enfranchised New 





York’s men, should he!p to complete the 
establishment of Universa)] Suffrage. 
NOT AN OLD WOMAN. 

Eprror JourNnAL:—At the Prohbibitory 
Convention in the Meionaon, on the 28 ult. 
the women delegates were most courte- 
ously received. Some dozen of the many 
chosen being present. It was a model con- 
vention, being remarkable for its order 
and decorum. 

The President, Hon. Thomas J. Lothrop, 
of Taunton, did not forget to speak in 
favor of Woman Suffrage, in his admirable 
opening addrees. Rev. Dr. Miner, in 
speaking of the Republican party, said 
it had been in power since 1856, and when 
it came into power it found a prohibitory 
law on the statute book, which it made 
haste to repeal, and now, after enacting a 
license law, boasts of what it has done for 
temperance. He said, ‘‘The old lady’s 
eyes are dim, and so she fails to see her 
record.” 

Mrs. Sarah Goldsmith, of Lowell, pro- 
tested against the Republican party being 
called ‘‘she,” when it was wholly of the mas- 
culine gender, ignoring even the presence 
of a woman as a delegate, until forced to 
admit her. She called upon Dr. Miner to 
apologise to the women of the convention 
for so calling that party. He came forward, 
and in his graceful manner acknowledged 
his mistake. 

Hon. Charles Almy, of New Bedford, 
was the choice of the convention for 
Governor, he receiving all but four of the 
votes. In answer to a call from Dr. 
Miner, he came forward amid great ap- 
plause, and made a brief speech. His 
modest and quiet demeanor, together with 
his few earnest words, won for him the 
respect of ali. Over two hundred dollars 
were raised toe carry on the expenses of the 
campaign, and the convention was a suc- 
cess. May God help every man who was 








there, to vote as he prays. DELEGATE. 
' oo 
THE CROWN PKINCESS OF GERMANY. 


The Crown Princess of Germany can- 
pot be said to be ‘‘popular” in her hus- 
band’s country. She is too independent, 
and has too broad views on many sub- 
jects, to suit the narrow German ideal of 
a woman and a Princess. 

Still, like all true, noble women, she 
does make her mark. I was very much 
pleased, in a recent visit to Berlin, with an 
evidence of her mother’s knowledge of 
children’s needs. In the very beautiful 
‘‘Thiergarten” of the handsome city, thanks 
to her influence, several play-places for 
children have been arranged. These are 
large circular spaces surrounded with 
seats. When the trees were cut down 
within, trunks were left here and there, 
just high enough, when covered with a 
large, round top, to make convenient tables 
on which the little ones can mould their 
mud-pies. Some loads of sand were 
dumped in the middle, and all was ready. 
Now, daily, hundreds of children swarm 
there with their shovels, ete., and dig in 
the sand to their heart’s content, while 
the nurses or elders sit on the seats around 
with their work or Looks. 1 could only 
hope that the little ones would be made to 
understand, to whose kind heart they owed 
so much pleasure. C. 

oe 
THE NINTH WOMAN’S CONGRESS. 

The ninth annual congress of the Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Women 
met at Buffalo N. Y. on the 19th inst. 

The attendance was large, delegates being 
present from nearly all the cities in the 
Union. An able and exhaustive inaugural 
was delivered by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
Papers by Mrs. Mary F. Eastman on ‘‘Fac- 
tory Girls,” and by Kate Gannett Wells, 
(all of Boston,) on ‘‘Outdoor Occupation,” 
were read. The convention continued in 
session for three days. 
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MEETINGS IN IUWA. 


The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold its tenth annual convention, in 
Marshalltown, Nov. 10 and 11, 1881. 

The Woman Suffrage Society of Polk 
County, will celebrate its eleventh anniver- 
sary by atea party on the 25th inst. in Des 
Moines, at the residence of Mrs. M. J. 
Coggeshall. 





MISS COBBE’S “ DUTIES OF WOMEN.” 

Epitror JouRNAL:-We hope to have ready 
by the 21st inst, a new cheap edition, in 
paper binding, of the ‘‘ Duties of Women,” 
by Frances Power Cobbe. The work has 
been so highly commended by the leaders 
of the Woman Suffrage movement, that we 
thought they might be interested as a body 
in securing the wide circulation and reading 
for it, which this cheap edition makes possi- 
ble. 

Should the American Woman Suffrage 
Association, or any person interested in the 
woman movement, wish a number of cop- 
ies of Miss Cobbe’s book to use for mission- 
ary purposes, we will furnish this cheap 





edition at $2.25 per doz, or $17.50 per hun- 
dred. 

Cloth copies $7.50 per dozen. 

The cheap copies will be a handsome 
pamphlet, printed from the same plates used 
in the cloth edition. 

We trust that in some way these lectures 
of Miss Cobbe may be brought to the notice 
of the thousands of earnest American wo- 
men who need just such stimulating and 
inspiring words to rouse them to a sense of 
their powers and duties. 


Grorce H. Exuis. 
Boston, 











NOTES AND NEWS. 


The first choice of President Arthur for 
Secretary of State is said to be Andrew 
D. Whité, late minister to Berlin. 


Mrs, J. T. Sargent gave her first reception 
last Wednesday, at No. 66 Buckingham 
street, Cambridge, from four to nine o’clock 
P.M 


President Seelye has expressed the thanks 
of Smith College for the copy of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL kindly sent to the reading 
room by Miss Louisa M. Alcott. 


Mr. Edwin Booth was so delighted with 
his glimpse of the Codperative Dress Asso- 
ciation the other evening that he has become 
a stockholder, and has made already several 
purchases. 


Rev. Dr. Kalloch and his son have with- 
drawn trom the Baptist church, and estab- 
lished an independent church at San Fran- 
cisco. It shuuld be called ‘*The Church of 
the Hoodlums.” 


The Woman’s Congress shortly to be held 
in Buffalo, does not intend howling for Wo- 
man Suffrage but will use its silver tongue 
to bolster up domestic happiness, and to 
put down domestic infelicity.— Gazette, 


The executive council niet at the station 
just before leaving Boston for Yorktown on 
Thursday, and the Governor appointed Col. 
T. W. Higginson a member of the State 
board of education, in place of Charles 
Francis Adams, Jr., resigned. 


We call the attention of our readers to 
the column edited by Mrs. Lizzie D. Fyler 
in the interest of the Arkansas Woman Suf- 
frage Association. This will be an attrac- 
tive feature of the weekly, which will be 
sure to please our subscribers.—Hureka 
Springs (Ark.) Herald. 


H. H. Faxon has been reviewing the rec- 
ord ot Harvey N. Shepard, of East Boston, 
and shows him opposed both to Woman 
Suffrage aid Prohibition. Mr. Shepard's 
friends try to evade the question, but ‘‘facts 
are stubborn things,” and the evidence 
against him is conclusive. 


The thrift of Parisians of the lower class 
is one of their principal characteristics. 
There are few French servants, petty trades- 
people, ect., who do not find means to “‘lay 
one penny on another” with such effect 
that they come to have a bank account, and 
keep up the same all the days of their life. 


In our issue of Oct. 15, the statemert was 
made that ‘Dr. Emily F. Pope has been 
chosen secretary of the Social Science As 
sociation, inthe place of Mr. F. B. San- 
born.” This 1s amistake. Miss Pope was 
only chosen secretary of the health de- 
partment of the association. Mr. Sanborn 
is general secretary. 


Rev Jesse H. Jones says inthe Common- 
wealth that ‘‘ Woman Suffrage means the 
return of the human race to the Paradisaic 
state, and the ushering in of the golden age. 
Woman Suffrage means the triumph of Jesus 
Christ in the earth.” We were never be- 
fore made aware that Eve wasin the habit 
of voting in town elections.—Congregation- 
aiist, 

New York City is and will continue to be 
Democratic until Republican voters there 
are able to nominate their own candidates. 
Such is not now the case. The so called ‘‘Re- 
publican associations” onl number 10,000 
members, and they elect delegates and nom- 
inate tickets for 80,000 Republican voters. 
What will Mr. Adin Thayer say of such 
caucuses as these? 


The Natural Reform Conference met in 
New York, Oct. 18, and 19. The com- 
mittee on principles declared that the liquor 
traffic was a gigantic monopoly, and recom- 
mended that the right of Suffrage be 
granted to women, in order that effective 
prohibition laws might be passed by the leg- 
islators elected in part by female votes. This 
brought out an animated discussion among 
the women. The report of the committee 
on principles was adopted. 


«The South now begins to see the neces- 
sity of educating its blacks, because it sees 
that they are to be its rulers. Take away 
their power to vote, and you take away the 
motive to elevate them. The impulse to 
popular education has come since Disraeli 
extended the Suffrage, and the same im- 
pulse is now being strongly felt. The rulers 
must be educated. That is the great argu- 
ment.” So says the New York Independent. 
Why would not this apply equally to wo- 
men? Give them the ballot, and they too 
will be educated 
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Buy Direct of the Manufacturers. All Intermediate 
Profits SAVED. 


The Largest Assortment in New England. 


Wiltons, ° e 
Axminsters, e . 
Velvets, . . . 
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John & James Dobson, 
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No Money Required for Human Hair. 


JOHN MEDINA will forward by Mail or Express throughout the country to any person wishing for an 
kind of Hair work or any article in the Hair line, that the goods may be seen and inspected before being pe 
: jess 


for. No obligation to keep 8 un- 
less perfectly satisfactory. Observe the 
following price list: One lot French 
Hair Switches, with short stems, extra 
even hair— 
Weighing 50z., 1 yard long, for..... 
Weighing 334 02 30 in. long, Ly eoccce r 
eighing 344 oz., over 3% yard long... 
Weighing 3 oz., over + 3 long for. 4 
Weighing 2% oz ,over 24in. long, for 3 
Weighing 2 oz ,over 20 inches long... 2 
e consider these the greatest bar- 
ins. Weshallsell one lot of Real 
air GRAY SWITCHE 
rice as the plain, and are safe in say- 
oe such is unequalled in the annals of 
hair. Coudray’s Coemetic for 5e.; cost 


PARIS HAIR 







17c. Condray’s Bandolire, 10c,; 
than cost. e largest size Crimp 
Nets, 10c.; marked down frm 25c, 
French Hairpine, 1c. per bunch. Real 
mad Coquetts, 25c.; marked down from 


MEDINA’S LISBON WAVE, war- 
anted water curl, the prettiest and most 
natural wave ever worn. $6, $8, $10 and 
eae. Ladies’ and Gente’ Artificial 
— of Hair at $8, $10, $12 and up- 
ward. 


We warrant to seli the beet and chea’ 
est in prices, and to give satisfaction 
all our customers. 
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426 Washington St., corner Summer, BOSTON 
BOSTOM: . . + « 6506 Washington Street. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORE: 
No, 112 Fifth Avenue. 


04 & 206 W.Baltimore St. | » 








—— MANUFACTURERS OF —— 


GRAND, UPRIGHT & SQUARE PIANO-FORTES, 


For over|forty years before the public, these instruments have, by their excellerce, attained an un- 
purchased pre-eminence, which establishes them the unequalled in Tone, 


— Workmanship and Durability. 





E. W. TYLER, Agt, 











The Supreme Court of that benighted 
State, Massachusetts, has decided against 
the admission of women lawyers to prac- 
tice inits jurisdiction. The applicant whose 
case has been under consideration isa fine 
scholar and a graduate with honor from the 
Boston Law School. The women of Mas- 
sachusetts are so talented that the men evi- 
dently fear to give them any show.—Bea- 
trice (Neb.) Express. 

We have observed with regret that the 
habit of inaccuracy which our esteemed 
neighbor. the Congregationalist, has long in- 
dulged in, with regard to Woman Suffrage in 
Wyoming and elsewhere, is growing. A re- 
cent number speaks of ‘Judge Hoar” as 
having presided at the convention which 
nominated President Garfield. It was not 
Judge Hoar, but U. S. Senator George F. 
Hoar, who presided on that oceasion. Sen- 
ator Hoar is, on almost all moral questions, 
the reverse of his brother, and a conspicu- 
ous friend of Woman Suffrage. 


The marriage ot Miss Lizzie H. White, 
daughter of the late Nathaniel White, and 
Mr. Charles H. Newhall, of Lynn, took 
place on the 12th inst., in Concord, N. H., at 
the Universalist church, which was packed 
to repletion. The company represented the 
best and most influential families of that 
city. Delegations were present from Man- 
chester, Dover, Lynn, Boston and other 
places. The best wishes of her friends and 
of the friends of the father and mother of 
the bride will attend her in her new rela- 
tion. 

The Nursery, long dear to those who 
have little children to entertain, has been 
brought out by the publishers of Our Little 
Ones. This last is beautifully illustrated, 
and the type is of the best. But the sorrow 
of it all is, that Oliver Optic, whose sensa- 
tional stories for boys during the last twen- 
ty years have set so many of them in a 
wrong direction, now has Our Little Ones, 
and will almost inevitably bring the same 
tendency to sensational writing to the small 
children, who need cool, peaceful and sooth- 
ing stories, rather than surprises and excite- 
ment. 


Mrs. Eveleen L. Mason has removed from 
Washington, and her husband, Rev. A. F. 
Mason, is now in charge of a wide awake 
church in Milwaukee. Their interest in 
full human culture and their belief in that 
perfectibility of the human r which 
Shall come from an enlightened mother- 
hood presiding in family and State, are 
well known to their people, who are cordial 
and kind, and interested in their important 
themes of redeemed womanhood. Mrs. Ma- 
son is president of the Lake Shore Associa- 
tion, of Wisconsin,and there are twenty- 
two churches in the association, which she 
is supposed to visit and to address on the 
subject of foreign missions. 


‘from the Rep 





THE PROHIBITION ISSUE STATED. 
At the Prohibitory State Convention of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Thomas J. Lothrop pre- 
sided and made the following address: 


Ladies and Gentlemen.—We are assembled 
here to-day, as the representatives of a po- 
litical party, for the purpose of nominating 
candidates for Governor and other offices, 
to be voted for in November next; and for 
the purpose of announcing to the people of | 
this Commonwealth our platform of princi- 
ples. It behooves us to do this work 
promptly and well. 

At this time of national sorrow, when a 
united people mourn the loss of a Chief 
Magistrate stricken down by the hand of an 
assassin, when party strife is lulled, when 
the wranglings and contentions of party 
leaders are hushed, it is hardly proper that 
we should harshly arraign our political op- 
ponents, or severely criticize their short- 
comings. But it is fit now, and at all times, 
to state our political position boldly and 
without reserve. 

It appears to be generally conceded that 
political parties, formed for the purpose of 
endeavoring to control the national Govern- 
ment, are necessary to the well-being of the 
people. In the progress of a uation as well 
as in nature there is no rest. There is no 
fixed point in civilization or enlightenment, 
at which a people can stop and remain sta- 
tionary. All nations move onward to 
greater prosperity, or backward to disinte- 
gration and anarchy. The direction in 
which the country moves is determined very 
much by the political party which controls 
it. Itis essential, then, that the controlling 

arty should be pure, honest, and patriotic, 
t may be said that the character of the in- 
dividuals composing it give character to the 
party. This is true to a certain extent, but 
yond this, much depends upon the object 
for which the party is formed, and for 
which it continues to exist. One essential 
to purity and honesty is, that there shauld 
be some moral princiole, distinct and well 
defined, to form the basis of the party, and 
to constitute a living issue between it and 
some other party. oes either of the two 
great parties of the country to day rest upon 
any such moral principle? Is there any js- 
sue between the Republican and Democrat- 
ic parties, that can in any sense be said to 
be founded upon a moral principle? Con- 
gressman Crapo, in his address, at Worces- 
ter, told us, ‘*That we may henceforth re- 
gard the long and baneful controversy of 
parties upon sectional issues as practically 
ended.” He spoke as a representative Re- 
publican, acknowledging at Jast what has 
been apparent to us for several years. It ig 
a late acknowledgment, and comes now, I 
strongly suspect, because sectional issues 
will no longer serve to help the Republican 
party in power. In the absence of section- 
al issues, lei me ask again, what issue or 
moral pri.ciple divides the Democratic 
ublican party? Is there any 
difference between them? We have some- 


[SRE NEXT PAGER. ] 
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been told our Republican friends. 
pay " tariff is an issue be- 


East, that the 
poke nd But this matter of tbe tariff is 


an question for politicians, difficult to 
handle, and our Massachusetts Republicans, 
not a able or not exactly Jiking to define 
their position on it, have recently referred 
it to a commission. 

We have also been told that the Republi- 
cans are in favor of hard money, while the 
Democrats prefer soft, but, unfortunately, 
too many men in the Republican ranks fa- 
vor a greenback ae f to make it safe to 
present such views in all parts of the coun- 
try. Just now the hobby of civil service 
reform is brought forward with considera- 
ble verbosity and a good deal of glittering 

erality. But, as 1 understand it, every- 
Peay admits that the civil service should be 
improved, and there is as much or more 
difference of opinion between individuals of 
the same party, as to how it should be im- 
proved, than there is between the parties 
themselves. There,is then,no issue between 
the parties on this point. It is well under- 
stood, however, that the Democratic party 
has always been op to progressive 
movements. The Republican has 
now stepped upon the same platform, and 
occupies the same eee. _ If this consti- 
tutes a difference, I recognize the distinc- 
tion. Questions vital to the welfare of the 
country are carefully avoided by both par- 
ties, and if, by accident or otherwise, such 
a question is brought into a convention of 
either party, it is handled with the greatest 
caution, and the most non-committal 
rhetoric. 

This timidity, this want of manliness and 
of frankness in dealing with the real ques- 
tions of the day, we abhor. We have no 
sympathy with such parties. We have no 

ace in their ranks. We therefore gather 

ere to-day to place before the people ques- 
tions which concern the inherent rights of 
mankind, and seriously affect the prosperi- 
ty of the nation. We demand for woman 

e right of Suffrage. We demand for both 
man and woman protection to life and prop- 
erty. We demand that the liquor traffic, 
the tenemy to human rights, shall be 
annihilated. e demand such legislation, 
and such constitutional amendments as will 
secure to our posterity life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

When there is scarcely a city in the Com- 
monwealth of 15,000 inhabitants or more, 
that even tries to restrain the sale of intoxi- 
cating liquor; when, here in Puritan Massa- 
chusetts, our days set apart for religious 
fasting and prayer, for inculcating lessons 
of patriotism, for commemorating the ser- 
vices of the heroic dead, for exhibitions of 
agricultural and mechanical products, have 

most become a disgrace to the State, be- 
cause of the manifestations of drunkenness 
and lawlessness, for which they furnish the 
occasion; when, by reason of intemperance 
and the consequent vices, the inmates of 
our insane. asylums increase in much 
greater ratio than our population; when, for 
the same reason, crimes of the greatest mag- 
nitude are co mpear J more frequent, and 
when our public authorities are making lit- 
tle or no effort to stop this tide of intemper- 
ance—is it not time for the people to be 
aroused to a sense of duty? Under such 
circumstances, can the question of a pro- 
hibitory law and its thorough enforcement 
be considered of little account? In com- 

“parison with it, what think you of the ques- 
tion of imposing a small duty on tea, for in- 
stance, or of the question of making the 
duty on pig iron one or two dollars a ton? 
We shall have our tea all the same and nev- 
er think of the duty; and a dollar a ton on 
pig iron will neither enrich Pennsylvania, 
ner impoverish the consumers of plate and 
bar iron in New England. But this intem- 
perance, if not restrained, will impoverish 
the whole country and bring moral, physi- 
cal and financial ruin upon the pores, 

I have said there is practically no differ- 
ence between the Republican and Demo- 
cratic parties. Such has been the case for 
a amber of years. Great political contests 
have been carried on upon the personal mer- 
its of candidates. Such contests are not 
elevating to the public mind. They are not 
calculated to raise the standard of moral- 
ity. The honors and emolumeuts of pub- 
lic office are more earnestly sought for, par- 
tisans become more thorougbly partisan, 
and less scrupulous in the means taken to 
accomplish their ends. Stuffing ballot boxes, 

any and intimidation at the polls, 
f returns, and various other fraudulept 
measures are resorted to by both parties. 
Honest and upright men, having no interest 
in a personal warfare, stay away from the 
polls. If youaskthem why, they will tell 
you that one of the candidates is as good as 
the other; it makes no difference which 
one is elected; so that it is not worth while 
to take the time to vote. All this, in my 
opinion, would be changed, if the issue of 
Prohibition and its thorough enforcement 
could be fairly and distinctly presented to 
the voters of the country. The absentees 
from the polls would not come from the in- 
telligent portion of the community, and 
theré would be one side at least that would 
conduct the election fairly. 

We should have a similar result if the 
people were called upon to vote as to wheth- 
er or vot women should be allowed the 
elective franchise upon the same terms and 
conditions as men. This question of Wo- 
man Suffrage involves the inherent rights 
of more than one half of our go nonen I 
can readily imagine that, if I belonged to 
the disfranchised class, I should regard the 
disfranchisement as ,an act of severe op- 
pression, that ought to be removed at the 
earliest moment. No political question 
could d it in importance. here- 
ever you find a portion of the community 
deprived of an equal right with every oth- 
er portion, there you will find a dependent 
class, irresponsible and, to a t extent, 
regardless of the general good. You will 
find also a certain amount of selfish class- 
feeling. Hence we see the dependency of 
a woman, her feeling of irresponsibility for 
the public evils, and her want of interest in 
political affairs. Wealso see a haughty, 


selfish spirit in man, en! in the 
young and inexperienced, which le 


ads him 





to treat woman (to use the unseemly lan- 
guage of another) as a ‘‘trained monkey.” 

e Republican party was organized for 
& Love and noble purpose. It has well and 
faithfully accomplished its work. It has 
abolished all distinctions in public affairs on 
account of color. To-day the colored man 
is as free and independent as the white 
man. He enjoys, equally with the white 
nfan, all the privileges of citizenship and 
all the advantages to be derived from a re- 
publican government. The distinctions on 
account of sex yet remain to be abolished. 
To place our sisters upon an equal footing 
with ourselves, is a work that we men have 
failed todo. And why? Is it because we 
have been educated in that selfish feeling, 
which creates the desire to dominate over 
those who are weaker than ourselves? Is 
it because we have been nurtured in a soci- 
ety which recognizes class distinctions? 
How much better it would be for our chil- 
dren if they could have that broad and lib- 
eral training which comes from a state of 
society where every person is accorded his 
just and equal rights! 

It is now several years since the Prohibi- 
tionists first placed a State ticket in nomi- 
nation. During this time our numbers 
have been small, and have not increased as 
rapidly as we hoped. Yet I cannot but feel 
that the leaven has been working. Our 
geod citizens are becoming more and more 

issatisfied with the license law. I think 
they see, too, that no more effort is made 
to suppress the sale of intoxicating liquors 
under a Temperance Republican adminis- 
tration than under one thoroughly commit- 
ted to license. They will, sooner or later, 
come to the point where they will ask them- 
selves, ‘‘What avails it to have a prohibi- 
tory administration elected by Republican 
votes?” They will soon realize that public 
officers will do the bidding of their constit- 
uents. When officials are chosen upon an 
issue of ange jy clearly and distinctly 
defined, there will be no difficulty in the en- 
forcement of the law. 

Let us take courage, then, and stand firm- 
ly by our principles. Although our num- 
bers are few, we stand upon an impregnable 
rock. While other parties are striving for 
the honors and emoluments, we are con- 
tending only for the success of our prin- 
ciples. Having this ever in mind, we can- 
not fail. Whatever damages may threaten, 
whatever difficulties may ve encountered, 
however alarming may be the amount of 
intemperance and its attending vices, how- 
ever selfish and unjust may be the conduct 
of man toward woman, there is no real 
cause for discouragement. As in the world 
of nature many things move in waves, so 
in the political world. Following the pres- 
ent stagnation, or perhaps I may more cor- 
rectly suy retrocession, in politival affairs, 
there may be a wave of public opinion that 
shall dismember the existing parties, or 
transform them so that new and livin 
shoots shall spring up to take the place o 
dead and rotten wood, and that purity shall 
take the place of corruption, honesty the 
place of dishonesty, frankness and cour- 
age in dealing with important questions 
the place of timidity and deceit, and so that 
the highest interests of the country shall 
be considered in preference to party success. 

Let us hope that the monstrous evil of in- 
temperance will soon command the first 
place in national politics. Let us hope that 
our law-makers will soon realize that no 
system of finance, no currency legislation, 
no internal improvements, no commercial 
enterprises, will increase the wealth and 
prosperity of the country, so much as the 
annihilation of the liquor traffic. Let us go 
on, then, as we have in the years past, with 
faith, courage, and hope, doing the work 
that clearly lies before us, ever mindful 
— God reigns, and the right will yet pre- 
vail. ’ 


» 
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THE EXCLUSION OF MEDICAL WOMEN. 





The exclusion of qualified medical wo- 
men from medical societies and congresses 
is now so much the order of the day that it 
deserves more than a passing notice or brief 
reference, and it will no doubt prove of in- 
terest to some if we review the most notable 
instances of this arrogance of sex, both in 
our own and in neighboring countries. 

It will be fresh in the memory of most of 
our readers how the right to study and prac- 
tice medicine was painfully and laboriously 
won by women, every success on their part 
being, as it were, the signal for some new 
act of repression or injustice on the part of 
the medical profession. Thus, the first 
lady, Miss Garrett, who held an English di- 
ploma, viz.; the license of the Apotheca- 
ries’ Society, was considered so great an 
exception that she was allowed to slip 
through without protest, and thus to win 
her way to the medical register, which at 
that time, and for many years afterwards, 
only contained the name of one other wo- 
man. But when, in January, 1867, three 
women passed successfully the preliminary 
examination in arts, one of them taking 
honors, the council of the Apothecaries’ 
Society took alarm, held a meeting forth- 
with, and published within a week a resolu- 
tion which in effect, though not in terms, 
excluded women thenceforward from any 
of the professional examinations of the 
Apothecaries’ Society, as they were already 
excluded from those of all the other medi- 
cal licensing bodies in the United Kingdom. 
When, nothing daunted, women went to 
foreign schpols, studied and passed in for- 
eign languages, and came home to practice 
in possession of reputable foreign degrees, 
the same policy of exclusion met them ev- 
erywhere. Not only were they denied the 
professional status which registration con- 
fers, but the doors of almost all the hospitals 
and of all the medical societies were closed 
against them. A few generous men, it is 

true, held out to them the hand of fellow- 
ship, at the risk of incurring professional 
odium and loss, but the bulk of the medical 





men of the country raised angry protests 
against medical women, and the medical 
journals were inundated with letters and 
articles, alike false in substance and dis- 
graceful in tone. 

Among the societies, the Obstetrical Soci- 
ety stands forth prominently in its opposi- 
tion to the claims of women. It met the 
application for membership of a registered 
medical woman by a resolution excluding 
women, as such, from all rights of member- 
ship. When, subsequently, a joint paper 
by a man and a woman was presented to the 
Obstetrical Society, an abstract only of the 
paper was published in the transactions of 
the society, but with the woman’s name 
carefully left out. The abstract, however, 
having attracted the notice of an eminent 
foreigner, the paper was, at his request, 
sent over to him in Germany, and publish- 
ed in full in one of the first German medi- 
cal journals. 

Following on their exclusion from the 
Obstetrical Society of Great Britain comes 
the exclusion of women from the British 
Medical Association. For some years pre- 
viously two women had been, after regular 
election, members of the association. In 
1875, they for the first time attended the 
yearly meeting, joining in the discussions 
and reading papers. Thereupon a deter- 
mined set was made against the ladies, and 
counsels’ opinion taken as to the possibility 
of getting rid of them. In the election of 
the first lady, Mrs. Garrett Anderson, no 
flaw could be made out. It was, however, 
discovered by the legal quibblers that a pe- 
riod had existed, prior to the incorporation 
of the British Medical Association, during 
which elections might be considered void if 
the association so pleased. During that 
period Dr. Frances Hoggan, together with 
a large number of members of the male sex, 
was elected. Her election was duly noti- 
fied to her and her fees were regularly taken. 
Nevertheless, at the yearly meeting in 1877, 
a vote was passed declaring women ineligi- 
bie for future election, and immediately af- 
terwards all the soi-disant irregularly elected 
members, with the one exception of Dr. 
Frances Hoggan, wereretlected. We leave 
to the appreciation of our readers the above 
novel and ingenious method of procedure 
which the British Medical Association, the 
largest and most influential body of medi- 
cal men in the Kingdom, though fit to adopt 
against a medical woman whom they had 
duly elected a member. 

Next in chronological order we have to 
note the exclusion of women from the As- 
sociation of German Naturalists and Doctors 
which took place in 1879 under the follow- 
ing circumstances. ‘The same lady who ex- 
perienced such scant courtesy at the hands 
of the British Medical Association, was also 
a member of the above-named German so- 
ciety. In 1878, a resolution was brought 
forward proposing the exclusion of women 
as members. The originator of the resolu- 
tion appealed to his countrymen to support 
him, urging them in the most moving terms 
to emulate their English brethren who had 
recently ‘“‘purged the British Medical Asso- 
ciation of the presence of women.” The 
vote was not taken until the following year, 
but when taken it was adverse. Women 
were excluded from membership of the As- 
sociation of German Naturalists and doc- 
tors, and a protest which had been forward- 
ed by the excluded member, with a request 
that it might be read ata general meeting 
of the assoviation before the resolution was 
put, was neither read nor the receipt in any 
way acknowledged. 

It will be remembered that a similar re- 
ception was accorded to the protest of med- 
ical women excluded for the first time, by 
the vote of the English organizing commit- 
tee, from the International Medical Con- 
gress recently held in London. In fact, a 
curious resemblance in points of detail char- 
acterizes the exclusion of women from 
medical societies in all its various phases, 
and the reference of the German doctor to 
the superior wisdom of the British Medical 
Association in purging their society of wo- 
men, is highly suggestive, and clearly indi- 
cates the influence which extends from 
England to Germany, strengthening the 
strong class feeling which still prevents 
medical men from treating their colleagues 
of the opposite sex with fairness, which en- 
ables them to sce no unfairness, for instance, 
in excluding from the advantages of a great 
international scientific gathering, by the 
vote of none but recent members, women 
who have long preceded them in the asso- 
ciation as members of former congresses. 
To the thoughtful mind it is painful to see 
the medical profession in the two greatest 
Teutonic nations, England and Germany, 
thus leagued together against the profes- 
sional interests of medical women and, re- 
gardless of the strongly expressed desire of 
other women to have physicians of their 
own sex, refusing to them those precious 
opportunities of scientific intercourse and 
culture which are the necessary complement 
of the right, now conceded to them in Eng- 
land, but still contested in Germany, to 
study and practice medicine on equal terms 
with men. The lovers of fair play must, 
alas, look beyond the Teutonic to the Latin 
race to find that fine sense of justice and 
feeling of true chivalry which has never 
yet excluded a colleague from a medical 





society or congress on the ground of sex.— 
Frances Elizabeth Hoggan, M.D., in Journal 
of the Vigilance Association. 
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THE “HEROINES” OF NIHILISM. 


The weight of a woman’s brain in Slavon- 
ic races is greater than that of a man’s. 
Among Germanic people the brain weight 
of the sexes is equal, and in the Latin na- 
tions the brain of the man is heavier than 
that of the woman. Quantity does not 
necessarily imply quality, but in this case 
youth follows weight. ‘‘For intelligence 
and resolution,” says M. Anatole Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the most recent and the most fas- 
cinating of writers on Russia and the Rus- 
sians, ‘‘as well as for education, and the 
rank she holds in the family, the Russian 
woman is already the equal of the man, 
Among the Slavs man is often mobile, flex- 
ible, ductile and impressionable to an ex- 
cess, but, as if in compensation, woman, in 
mind and character, possesses so much 
strength, energy—in one word, virility— 
that without losing either her grace or her 
charm, she exercises often a singular and 
irresistible ascendency.”’ This ascendency, 
frequently remarked in diplomacy, is not 
less remarkable in the revolutionary move- 
ment which at this moment supplies many 
of the youth of Russia with a terrible sub- 
stitute for religion, which is well nigh ex- 
tinguished in the Orthodox church beneath 
the superincumbent load of ritual, formal- 
ity and officialism. No one can have paid 
even the most cursory attention to the nu- 
merous criminal processes which shed a ray 
of such grimly lurid light upon the ferment- 
ing mass of Russian discontent, without be- 
ing impressed by the prominent part played 
by women in the work of revolution. 

Sophie Bardin, of Tamboff, a young lady 
of noble birth, was the first to familiarize 
the public with the spectacle of a Russian 
revolutionary heroine. She had not finish- 
ed her studies and passed her final examina- 
tions when she had decided to dedicate her 
life to the service of ‘‘her brothers.” At 
eighteen years of age she went to Zurich to 
study the labor question in Switzerland and 
in Germany, and to sit at the feet of Baku- 
nin, ‘‘the apostle of universal destruction” 
and the prophet of anarchy. She soon re- 
turned to Russia confirmed in the faith as 
to the necessity for remodeling society, and 
resolved to lose no time in setting to work. 
She assumed the name of asoldier’s widow, 
and began to work at daily wages in a fac- 
tory, the better to be able to carry on the 
work of proselytism among the disinherited 
of the world. A year after her descent 
among the workers she was arrested. The 
authorities took two years to prepare her in- 
dictment, and she was not tried before the 
spring of 1877. She conducted her own 
defence, and surprised every one by the 
courage and passion with which she pleaded 
her cause. Her eloquence availed not, and 
Sophie Bardin was sent to labor in the Si- 
berian mines for nine years—a dreary expi- 
ation for one year’s propagandism of revo- 
lutionary doctrine. 

Sophie Bardin is in Siberia; Vera Sassu- 
litch is in exile; Sophie Perofiskiis dead. 
But although the three leading actors in 
the tragic drama are thus accounted for, 
there are many others whose names appear 
and reappear in the blood-stained annals of 
Russian sedition. Of these we catch but 
passing glimpses, some of which, it must 
be admitted, are by no means calculated to 
attract. Olga Rassofiski, who sent a bullet 
through the head of a police-sergeant; Anna 
Mackharevna, who fled with a passport 
forged by two other revolutionary women 
from the punishment due for her share in 
the vitriolization of the spy Goronovitch; 
and Achristoff, the seventeen-year-old 
priest’s daughter who made love to the de- 
tective Lavrofiski, in order to betray him 
into the hands of the Nihilists, are among 
those who, ruthless as destroying angels, 
keep up the Red terror in Russia. The 
case of Jude Krakofiski, the daughter of a 
university official of Kieff, who was remote- 
ly implicated in the affair of Tchigirinski 
in 1877, was brought to memory the other 
day by the confirmation of Ler sentence of 
banishment to Siberia for the heinous 
offence of having destroyed compromising 
papers instead of handing them over to the 
police, and of being in possession of the 
forbidden “Story of a Peasant,” by MM. 
Erckmann and Chatrian. ‘“‘She was only 
twenty years old, but all Kieff,” says her 
admirer, who predicts that ere long her 
statue will rise upon the site of the fortress 
of her native city, ‘‘knew her charming 
smile, and. the immense treasure of her 
charity toward the poor.” Still more re- 
markable was the case of Victoria Goukoff- 
ski, daughter of a medical dispenser of 
Odessa, who, on hearing that the Nihilist 
Kovalsky had been sentenced to death, 
created a riot in which two persons were 
killed by the soldiers, led a mob of red- 
bloused men through the public streets and 
addressed them with revolutionary elo- 
quence from a stand in the middle of the 
boulevards. She was arrested; but was 
rescued by the crowd, and made her escape, 
only to be arrested again the following 
month and sentenced to Siberia for life. 
This week, however, the news reaches us 
that she has terminated her misery by sui- 
cide.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





NO FIXED RULES FOR DRESS. 


It is comparatively easy to theorise on the 
fitting dresses for saints or authors; their 
line of life and work isso distinctly marked. 
It is not so easy to Jay down a law suitable 
to ordinary daily life. Wives and mothers 
will always find it difficult to dress suitably 
for visits of inspection to the nursery and 
the kitchen, and at the same time elegantly 
enough to receive chance visitors in the 
drawing room. 

Balzac had the worst opinion of a woman 
who came down to him from the nursery 
fashion-finished, with cost and care. It 
gave him the idea that she was vain and 
heartless, and not attending to her duties. 
He would have preferred hair tossed by 
baby fingers, dress crumpled by baby ca- 
resses. 

As a rule for these domestic employments 
something light and inexpensive, yet 
bright and gay, should be selected; if easily 
spoiled, as easily replaced. Something to 
poetise by color and glow the prosaic mo- 
notony and ugliness of daily cares. And as 
to visitors, they must be left to a fixed re- 
ception day. No lady who has any regard 
for time or study or employment should 
permit the disintegration of her day by 
casual visitors, who come in, probably, be- 
cause they were passing, or because they 
were too early for the train, or because, in 
fact, they were idle and idling, and had no 
remorse in wasting moments very precious 
to thinkers and doers, 

For afternoon receptions black should be 
sedulously avoided, either for the receiving 
or received. Black is unlovely and unbe- 
coming to every one, especially to English 
women, with the delicate half tints of their 
coloring, and the murky grey of the atmos- 
phere. Besides, it absorbs the light and 
spoils the effect of rooms, making it difficult 
to light them. Nothing can be more dreary 
at afternoon teas than rows of opaque biack 
bundles along the walls of a drawing room, 
like masses of hummocky ice, particularly 
when black bonnets and black veils are 
added. White bonnets and white veils, on 
the contrary, are bright and pleasant, and 
give a soft cloud-like atmosphere to the 
rooms by which all faces are beautified, and 
whatever coloring may be in eyes, lips, 
cheek, and hair is heightened and intensi- 


fied. 
Englishwomen seem to have a fatal pre- 


disposition towards black, and having 
reached the middle term, the mezzo cammin’ 
of life, generally retire into a black silk for 
the remainder of their days. This volun- 
tary adoption of the symbol of doom is very 
sad; they ought to remember that variety of 
dress and the refreshing brightness of color 
is charming at all ages, and fills house and 
home with a flush of gladness and joy which 
almost replaces the loss of youth. One of 
the great beauties of the Court of Luuis Qua- 
torze, as she grew old adopted all the deli- 
cate shades of color for her dress, but never 
black. Age, she said. was sombre enough; 
why make it more so by dress? And, co- 
quette to the last, she gave loveliness even 
to the shadows of advancing years by the 
exquisite pale greys and lilacs of her cos- 
tume, that changed darkness to light, and 
made every room more beautiful in which 
she moved. Perhaps the influence of Her 
Majesty has led to this general adoption of 
black in London as the national dress, For 
twenty years the Queen has never been seen 
by her subjects but asan opaque mass of, 
apparently, black Paramatta—dress, bonnet, 
gloves, purasol, and all.—JZadies’ Pictorial. 
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WILL SHE SMOKE? 





One of the English ‘‘suciety journals” has 
again broached the question, which seems 
always coming up for discussion and yet 
which is never decided, whether women, as 
they become more and more emancipated, 
are likely to become smokers. The J/erald 
attempts to settle it ca cathedré by saying 
that ‘‘the answer depends upon whether the 
young woman will want to smoke; if she 
does, she will.” In other words, she is not 
any longer likely to be prevented by her de- 
ference to man’s opinion, and her course in 
the matter must hereafter be determined 
solely by her like or dislike of the habit. But 
this overlooks the fact that one of the 
strongest permanent motives which influ- 
ence women in society is the desire for admi- 
ration from the other sex. Women whose en- 
lightenment and self-reliance have brought 
them to the poiut of not any longer caring 
for what ‘‘the men” think about their be- 
havior will undoubtedly smoke or not, as 
they like tobacco or not; but with the great 
majority of them one of the strongest influ- 
ences that actuate their conduct must con- 
tinue to be the love of man’s admiration 
and approval, and with regard to such @ 
habit assmoking it can almost be demon- 
strated that its being taken up by women 
will depend chiefly upon the feeling of men 
about it. It is pre-téminently a social habit, 
and secret smoking is never likely to have 
much charm for anybody, so that it cannot 
become common among women—as for in- 
stance opium eating might—without the 
fact being generally known. At present 
there is no dispute that Americans and Eng- 
lishmen, fond as they are of smoking them- 
selves, dislike the spectacle presented by @ 
lady’s smoking. It is distasteful to them. 
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It looks fast and disreputable, and they 
“frown upon it.” A woman who smokes 
knows that this feeling exists, and conse- 
quently smokes either in a state of defiance, 
or solitarily with afear of detection and ex- 
posure. Now either of these states of mind 
is fatal to the full enjoyment of tobacco, 
which requiresa mind entirely free from 
care and anxiety. Hence few Anglo-Saxon 
women who smoke can enjoy smoxing as it 
ought to be enjoyed, while with the major- 
ity the masculine sentiment on the subject 
prevents them from wishing to enjoy it. If 
the ‘‘coming woman” is to smoke, the mas- 
culine feeling with regard to it must insome 
way first be modified.—New York Nation. 





THEY KNEW HIS WORTH. 

A clergyman relates the experience of a 
faithful clerk who was tempted, but fol- 
lowed his better prompting. It shows that 
dishonest men value honesty—in every one 
else but themselves. A young mancame to 
a gentleman one day with a case of con- 
science. He was corresponding clerk in a 
flourishing house of business. His employ- 
ershad begun to direct him to write letters 
to customers containing statements which 
he aud they knew to be false. He had ob- 
jected and they said: 

**We are responsible for the statements; it 
is nothing to you whether they are true or 
false.” 

I said to him, ‘‘Did they sign the letters, 
or ask you to write them in your own 
name?” 

As soon as the question left my lips I saw 
that if there were a difference, both would 
be wrong, and I hastened to tell him so. 

He said, ‘‘I have to sign them with my 
name, pro Messrs. Blank.” 

I said, ‘‘Your case is clear; you must de- 
cline to do it.” 

He said, ‘‘Then I shall be dismissed ;”’ 
and after a pause, ‘‘I have a wife and fami- 
ly.” 

I replied, ‘‘My dear friend, this is a trial 
of faith and principle; you must do right, 
and trust to God to take care of you and 
your family.” 

I met him some days after. ‘‘Well, Mr. 
,” I said, ‘‘how are you getting on?” 

He replied, ‘‘Iam stil in my situation; I 
had an interview with the partners and told 
them I could not write letters I knew to be 
untrue. They were very angry, and I ex- 
pected to receive notice, but I have not re- 
ceived it yet.” 

Months passed, and he remained in his 
situation. After a while hecalled upon me, 
and I saw in his face that something had 
happened. 

“Well, Mr. 
had your dismissal?” 

*‘No,” he said, ‘‘I have not,” and smiled. 

“What then?” 

“A very confidential post in their ser- 
vice, with a higher salary, has fallen vacant, 
and they have put me into it!” 

On second thought these unprincipled 
men had come to the conclusion that a 
clerk who would not deceive a customer 
would not deceive them, and was too valu- 
able to be lost.— Zz. 








»” I said, ‘‘have you 





EDUCATE THE BOYS. 

Every thoughtful woman must be sad- 
dened by the contemplation of the neglect 
exhibited towards boys. Girls never lack 
for attention and advicefrom men. Assum- 
ing that woman is an imperfect specimen 
of the Creator’s handiwork, and was never 
intended to regulate her own life, men are 
not in the least backward about administer- 
ing wholesome advice to every feeble spec- 
imen of girl babyhood born into the world. 
As soon as she is able to walk alone, a recit- 
ative and chorus of men’s voices inform 
her that she is to be a wife and mother in 
the future, and exhort her to prepare for 
those duties. As she passes on into gir)- 
hood, she is treated to orations from ambi- 
tious scbool trustees, the climax of whose 
peroration is wholesome examples of per- 
mutation and combination, introducing the 
mothers of all the distinguished men who 
have ever lived. When Commencement 
day arrives, she is still greeted after the 
same fashion, and the instruction and ad- 
vice continue until she is married or—dead. 

It certainly would appear that the duties 
of boys, as future husbands and fathers, 
are quite as important; and it might be sug- 
gested to these genial orators that, although 
it would be the heaviest possible misfortune 
should they neglect the future duties of the 
girls of the present, still they might add to 
their oratorical efforts a consideration of 
boys, as future husbands and fathers. There 
is a homely adage about “looking so hard 
at a cent that one cannot see a dollar.” It 
may be that men are now doing something 
of this sort, by devoting so much attention 
to the insignificant girl, while the future 
Welfare of the significant boy is entirely 
forgotten. 

It may be urged that boys become such 
wonderfully fine specimens of husbands 
and fathers, that there is no need of such 
instruction. There is a great deal in this 
Objection. No one, in a world like this, 
where there is so much real labor to be 
done, wants to perform works of superero- 
gation. Yet it could hardly be supposed 


that the careful advice of those who are 
themselves such admirable husbands and 
fathers, would injure the aspirations of the 
average boy, whose hopes are fondly turned 
towards initiation into the sacred mysteries 
of pool, the coloring of a meercshaum, the 
drinking of mixed liquors without becom- 
ing fuddled; and choosing a wife who will 
not only perform her legitimate duties, but 
add to them one—very unimportant—taken 
from the role of the husband and father, 
viz.: the support of the family. 
ANSELM ARNOLD. 


New York. e 


A BRAVE GIRL. 

Everybody knows Ruggles, of Swan Lake 
—a good-natured, noisy farmer, who can be 
heard all overa township. But everbody 
doesn’t know his daughter, Miss Mary B., 
and this anecdote relates to her exclusively. 
Ruggles has a fiery, high-strung team of 
horses, that will run at every opportunity. 
One of the horses, by family consent, be- 
longs to the daughter. One morning a few 
weeks ago, the team was standing hitched 
to a wagon at the door; something startled 
them, and in a twinkling they were off like 
the wind. They made a straight shoot for 
a deep, dangerous slough about half a mile 
away, and in less time than we have been 
telling of it were in there—clear up to their 
ears, with the wreck of the wagon attached 
to them, and all hands kicking and floun- 
dering, but still stuck fast. The girl, with 
dilating eyes, had watched the flight of 
her favorite, and without an instant’s hesi- 
tation she resolved to rescue the animal. 
She ran like a deer to the water, plunged 
in, swam to the horses, extricated them 
from the harness, the mud, and the wagon, 
and piloted the whole outfit to the shore! 
Mary is a brave, courageous girl, and the 
Gazette takes pleasure in recording the fact. 
—Fonda @aczetie. 
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TOO POOR TO TAKE A PAPER. 

Moore, of the Rural New Yorker, was 
sitting in his office one afternoon, when a 
farmer friend of his came in. 

‘‘Mr. Moore, I like your paper, but the 
times are so hard I can’t pay for it.” 

‘Is that so, friend Jones? I’m very sorry 
that you are so hardrun. I will give you 
my paper.” 

“Oh, no! I can’t take it as a gift.” 

‘Well, then, let me see how we can fix it. 
You raise chickens, I believe?” 

“Yes, a few; but they don’t bring any- 
thing hardly.” 

‘Don’t they! Neither does my paper 
cost anything hardly. Now I have a prop- 
osition to make to you. I will continue 
your paper, and when you go home you 
may select from your lot one chicken, and 
call her mine. Take good care of her, and 
bring me the proceeds, whether in eggs or 
chickens, and I will-call it square.” 

**All right, Brother Moore,” and the farm- 
er chuckled as he went out at what he 
thought a clever bargain. He kept the con- 
tract strictly, and at the end of the year 
found that he had paid about four prices 
for his paper. He often tells the joke on 
himself, and says he has never had the 
cheek to say that he is too poor to take a 
paper since.—Christian Mirror. 


“Where are yon going, my pretty maid?’ 
“I’m going a-shopping.”’ she sweetly said; 
“And where?” I asked, scarce in surprise, 
“Oh, anywhere, where they advertise.” 
The laugh of the school girl:—‘‘He! he! 
he!” 

















Milkmen and reporters go hand in hand 
pumping their way through the world. 


A Vermont man wants to know who this 
Lowell minister is that Blaine telegraphs to 
every day. 


A lady being asked by a rich bachelor, 
“If not yourself, who would you rather be?” 
— sweetly and modestly, ‘Yours tru- 
y. ” 


A fellow who married a poor girl said he 
married her to take care of her, but now 
when he stayed out late at night she took 
hair of him. 


Some men, they say, like to be lied about. 
We presume this means Washington edi- 
tors, of whom no good can truthfully be 
said.—Boston Post, 


Spittoons are not among the appoint- 
ments of the New York Elevated Railroads. 
Persons on the street below have often re- 
marked the fact in language which this 
paragraph would blush to repeat. 


A Kentucky gentleman stole four hives 
of bees, carried them several miles, and did 
not get stung once; but if an honest man 
had gone within ten feet of the bees he 
would have been stung fifty times. 


A clergyman lost his hat one evening, 
and was obliged to go home with ashabbier 
one, which was left in the place of it. Next 
day the hat was retnrned by the penitent 
appropriator, who said, ‘I'll never take a 
minister’s hat again. You can’t think what 
queer things I’ve had running through my 
head ever since I put that hat on.” 


Conjugal affection depends largely upon 
mutual confidence. ‘‘I make it a rule,” said 
a wiseacre to a friend, ‘‘to tell my wife ev- 
erything that happens. In this way we avoid 
any misunderstandings.” Not to be out- 





done in generosity the good friend replied, 


“Well, sir, youare not so open and frank 
as lam, forl tell my wife a great many 
things that never happen.” 


’ A young lady graduate read an essay en- 
titled “Employment of Time.” Her com- 
position was based on the text ‘‘Time wast- 
ed is existence; used, is life.” The next 
day she purchased eight ounces of zephyr 
of different shades, and commenced work- 
ing a sky-blue dog, with sea-green ears and 
a pink tail, on a piece of yellow canvas. 
She expects to have it done by Christmas. 
—N. Y. Independent. 
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Kidney Diseases. 


Kidney diseases afflict the greater part of 
the human raee, and they are constantly on 
the increase, but when the virtues of Kid- 
ney-Wort have become known, they are 
held in check and speedily cured. Let those 
who have had to constantly dose spirits of 
nitre and such stuff, give this great reme- 
dy a trial, and be cured. In the dry 
form itis most economical, in the liquid 
the most convenient. — Philadelphia Press. 


DISEASES CURED 


By the Electro-Magnetic Treatment, at 
No. 19 Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., by Dr. George 
W. Rhodes, 


Who thoroughly understands his business. His gen- 
ial disposition, large sympathies, and strong vital 
magnetism, win at once upon his patients, and pe- 
culiarly fit him to treat a class of diseases in which 
nervous irritability are marked features. 

He has had under his treatment during the last 
fifteen years, patients distinguished in the medical 
and legal professions and in literature, among them, 
some of the most wealthy and influential men and 
women in this country. 

Dr. Ruopes has made a special study of Paralysis, 
Epilepsy, Brain and Nervous Diseases, Hysteria, 
Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Dyspepsia, Sciatica, Liver, 
Heart, Lung and Blood Diseases, and has been sin- 
gularly successful in their treatment. 

Of all the patients he has treated during the last 
fifteen years, only ene, Dr. Gregg, of Boston, has 
died, and his case was complicated with a polypus 
on the brain, and other troubles, making recovery at 
his age, seventy-three, impossible, but that his life 
was prolonged and made more comfortable by the 
treatment, was gratefally acknowledged by his fami- 
ly, and admitted by his former medical advisers. 
His own opinion of Dr. Ruopes, as @ physician, was 
exprese¢ed not only in placing himself under his care, 
but by nang for his niece, a distinguished literary 
lady, who with her mother were both patients of Dr. 
Kkuopes, and were restored to health. 

One more case we will mention,—a son of the late 
Prof. Miller, of Amherst College, was brought to 
Dr. Ruopes, almost completely paralyzed, so that 
even his mouth and tongue were involved, his limbs 
were drawn up, and feet twisted by contraction of 
the cords; his brain and heart were both affected, 
the latter to such an extent, that you could hear it 
beatin an adjoining room. In fact the boy was 
given over todie by the physicians attending him. 
Finally, as a last resort, his mother brought him to 
Dr. Ruopes, and in twelve weeks, under his treat- 
ment, he was entirely cured, and is now in perfect 
health. His cure was regarded by his relatives as al- 
most miragulous; but the facts, as stated above, are 
too well known to admit of doubt. 

Tnat ripe and profound scholar, Pror. Carvin E. 
Stowk, the husband of Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, 
became completely paralyzed, and was taken to Dn. 
Ruopes, who within afew months’ time restored him 
to perfect health. Prof. Stowe has shown his ti- 
tude to Dr. Ropes, by sending him over one hun- 
dred patients, every one of whom have been cured 
by his treatmegt. 

The Hon. Wiit1am D. Hooxer, of San Francisco, 
Cal., was brought to Boston, expressly to be placed 
under Dr. Ropes’ care and treatment, after being 
given up as incurable by many of our most promi- 
nent physicians, both at home and abroad. After 
being under Dx. Ruopes’ treatment five months, he 
was restored to health, and returned to his home a 
happy man, 

e might mention hundreds of like cases, but we 
deem it unnecessary, as Dr. Ruopes’ successful treat- 
ment of all diseases is known from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. 

If you are afflicted with any of the ills of this life, 
call upon Dr. Ruopes, at Temple Place, Boston, 
Mass., and try his Electric or Magnetic Treatment. 
Business men and ladies down town will find it con- 
venient to call and take treatment, 


CEPHALINE, 















Fite, Dyspepsia, Liver Troubles, 
‘Nervous Prostration,Sleeplessness, 
Vertigo and all Nervous Disorders. 
It isan UNEQUALLED TONIC for the whole sys- 
tem; renews and nourishes the Nerve Tissues and 
IMPARTS LASTING VITAL FORGE. It should 
be at hand in every household. Urge your Druggist 
to get it, or we will mail it postpaid on receipt of 
price, 50 cents per box, six boxes, $2.50. Send for 
Authentic Proofs. Address 
H. F. THAYER & CO., 

13 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 


‘WARST9 
tlt To Died 
2 27" ROOMS 


FOR 


LADIES x GENTLEMEN 


23 1029 BRATTLE ST 
© BOSTON © 


BY 
HF. THAYER &C 


b& TON.MA 











eatin , 
IN FRONT OF OUR DINING ROOMS. 
LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Feces Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Ric py Stew, 15cents; Tender- 





loin steak, 20 cents. Alithe luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 


prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








$5 $20 wd day at home. Samples worth $1 
Oe Wus, ree, Address Stinson & Co,, Port- 
. ° 


DR. WARNER’S 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


Boned with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
superior to horn 

* or whalebone. 

A REWARD OF $10 


will be paid for every 
Corset in which the Cor- 
aline breaks with six 
months’ —s wear. 
It is elastic, pliable, and 
very comfortable, and is 
not affected by cold, 
heat or moisture. 

Price by mail for 
Health or Nursing Cor- 
sets, $1.50; for Coraline 
or Flexible oo 
$1.25, For sale by leading merchants. ware of 
worthless imitations boned with cord. 


WARNER BRO’S, 372 Broadway, N.Y. 
MRS. LYDIA E. PINKHAM, 
Or LYNN, MASS., 
Has made the Discovery! 


Her Vegetable Compound the Saviour of 
her Sex. 











HEALTH, HOPE AND HAPPINESS RESTORED 
BY THE USE OF 


LYDIA E. PINKHAW’S 


Vegetable Compound, 


The Positive Cure for 


ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS 


Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


The Positive Cure 
FOR ALL FEMALE COMPLAINTS, 


This preparation reetores the blood to its natural 
condition, directs the vital power aright, strengthens 
the muscles of the uterus and lifts it into place, and 
gives it tone and strength, so that the cure is radical 
and entire. It strengthens the back and pelvic re- 
gion; it gives tone to the whole nervous system; it 
restores displaced organs to their natural position. 
That feeling of bearing down, causing pain, weight 
and backache, is always permanently cured by its 


use. 

It will, at all times and under all circumstances, 
act in harmony with the laws that govern the female 
system, 

"For the cure of Kidney Complaints of either sex. 
this Compound is unsurpassed. 

Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound is pre- 
pared at the proprietor’s laboratory, No. 233 Western 
avenue, Lynn, Mass. 


Price $1. Six Bottles to one address, $5 


Mrs. Pinkham freely answers all letters of inqui- 
ry. Send for pamphlets. Address as above, 

No family should be without Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
LIVER PILLS. They cure Constipation, Bilious- 
ness, and Torpidity of the Liver. 25 cents per box. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


-—KIDNEY-WORT: 
(| =s«éDOES 


WONDERFUL 
CURES! 


Becanse it actson the LIVER, BOWELS 
and KIDNEYS at the same time. 


Because it cleanses the system of the poison- 
yj ous humors that developein Kidney and Uri- 
nary Diseases, Bili » J di Consti. Bs 
pation, Piles, or in Rheumatism, Neuralgia, 
P_Nervous Disorders and Female Complaints. 



























SEE WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 

-.4 Eugene B. Stork, of Junction City, Kansas, 
says, Kidney-Wort cured him after regular Phy- 
sicians had been trying for four years. 

2 ae John Arnall, of Westiagton, Ohio, sage 
er boy was given uptodie b ‘our prom 
phrsiclans and that fie was afterwards cured by 

dney-Wort, 

M. M. B. Goodwin, an editor in Chardon, Ohio, 
says he was not expected to live, nowy | bloated 
5 beyond belief, but Kidney-Wort cured him, 
Anna I. Jarrett of South Salem, N. Y., says 
that seven years suffering from kidney troubles 
* and other complications was ended by the use of 

Kidney-Wort. 

















Michael Coto of Montgomery Center, Vt., 
bf suffered eight years with kidney diflicuity and, 
was unable to work. Kiduey-Wort made him { 
“well as ever.” 






LIVER COMPLAINTS, 


a Constipation and Piles. 

tar lt is put up in Dry Vegetable Form in 
tin cans, one pac of which makessix quarts 
= ¢0f medicine. Alsoin Liquid Form, very Com» ~ 
-——~ eed for those that cannot ly pre 







pare 

tar It acts with equal efficiency in either form. 
GET IT ATTHE DRUGGISTS. PRICE, $1.00} 
WELLS, RICHARDSOS & Co., Prop’s® 





The above popular hygienic garment is manufac 
tured by the undersigned from patterns furnishe 
us by the patentee, Mrs. 8. T. Converse, and is of 
ered at reduced prices by 

I. D. ALLEN & CO., 21 Winter Street, 
CUSHMAN & WIGHT, 37 Temple Place 


And ladies furnishing stores generally. 
Ladies t 


who cannot be fit by ready-made gar- 
ments are invited to call at our manufactory and 
leave their orders, which will be executed in the best 
manrer and at a small advance upon the price of 
ready-made garments, 





GEORGE FROST & CO. 


287 Devonshire St. . Boston 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Sarah A. Colby, M. D. 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. mw. to 4 PF. x. 1 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted > > 








Mrs. Dr. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 


ELECTRICIAN. 
Chronic Diseases a Specialty, 

rrah treated constitutionally and by inhala- 
tions locally. Electricity and Electric baths eamnet 
be estimated too highly in cases of Debility, Nervous 
Prostrations, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Tumors, Pa- 
ralysis. The Doctor's methods of treating Kianey 
ll Etter a ee Pe Micturition, 
ence, ous Colic an ropsy, are perma- 

nently successful. _ 

The large sales of her improved Rheumatic Plas- 
ters, advertise themselves, and will only add, they 
area specific for deep-seated inflamation wherever 
sacepe® i he vy ty goume wes eure - 
matism, Neuralgia, atica, Bunions, In 2, 
Paio in back, liver, head and joints. " - 

Her Hyzinic Abdominal Supporters, Elastic bands 
Umbili Trusses made to order. Dr. Richards 
Hose and Skirt Supporters, which no woman or child 
can afford to do without as they arethe only Sup- 
porters based upon Hygienic principles, and the on 
clasps that does not cut the hose. Syringes an 
= r Urinals can be obtained as usual at her 
office. 





28 Winter St., Room 16, Boston, Mass 
Hygienic Retreat, . South Weymouth. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


(near Philadelphia, Pa.) 
UNDER CARE OF FRIENDS. 
BOTH SEXES ADMITTED 
THREE COLLEGE COURSES. 
Classical, Literary and Scientific. 
TEACHERS’ COURSE. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
For particulars address, 
EDWARD H. MAGILL. President. 
Swarthmore, Delaware Co,, Penn. ly25 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
School of Medicine. 


OPEN TO BOTH SE=ZEsS 
With Equal Studies, Duties, and Priv- 
ileges. 

The lectures of the seventh year bogs October 8 
1879, and continued toJune, 1880. his Medical 
School was one of the first in this country to require 
PY ae pms mf examination and to furnish a three 

r ed course. To secure still more thorough 
results an optional four years’ course is establiehed 
by which the graduate attains an additional degrce 
in Medicine and paras as an evidence of study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the 
first school ever established for the medical cducation 
of women, was, in 1874, by an act of the Legislature 
united wlth Boston University School of Medicine. 

For announcements or information, address the 


Dean 
I. T. TALBOL, M.D. 
66 Marlborough Street, 
BOSTON. MASS. ly 


ANNIE T. FOGG. 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 
5 HAMILTON PLACE, 


* (opp, Park St. Church, Boston.) 


Ladies’ and Children’s Undergarments made t¢ 
order, in superior styie and warranted to fit. 


COMBINATION UNDER FLANNELS, 


In all sizes, for Winter or Summer wear, made 
to order. 


fi \X 
ite) 


Circalars with Descriptions, Prices, and Fa 
Direction for Measuremencs for any garment or 
pattern sent by mail to any « ddrees. 


LADIES’ FURNISHING GOODS in in- 
proved makes at lowest prices. 


All Patterns from my rooms are cut 
trom Measure and Warranted. 


Orders taken for 


THE LADIES’ IMPROVED BOOT. 


i CED , 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 


& Hamilton Place, Boston. 
(Formerly at 25 Winter St. 


























Mop Bitters. 

If you are young and 
discretion or pa 
ried or old or 
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SOCIAL SCIENCE IN ILLINOIS. 


At the fourth annual meeting of the IIli- 
nois Social Science Association, in Chicago, 
on the 3d inst., Mrs. Helen E. Starrett pre- 
sided. 

Mrs. H. H. Handy, secretary, in her an- 
nual report referred to the fact that five 
harmonious meetings bad been held, at 
which philanthrophic, philosophical, and 
scientific matters were taken up. 

The treasurer stated that during the year 
the association had been relieved of its in- 
debtedness. 

Miss Frederika Perry read the following 
paper. eatitled— 

PROPERTY RIGHTS OF MARRIED WOMEN IN 
ILLINOIS. 


It has been repeatedly stated that in Illi- 
nois the property rights of men and women 
tah wa under the law, and special pains 
have been taken by the Jate Illinois Legis- 
lature to make the same provisions respect- 
ing property applicable to both. Thus 
courtesy is abolished and dower given to 
both husband and wife. In the chapter on 

. dower the same provisions apply to both 
husband and wife. In the chapter on de- 
scent, the case is thesame. In fact, in most 
of the statutes relating to the property rights 
of husband and wife on the death of e*ther, 
the name of the one might be substituted 
for that of the other without changing the 
present status. 

Notwithstanding this, there is one thing 
which prevents these statutes from effect- 
ing the just distribution of property which 
their een | would imply, and that is, the 
non-recognition of the financial value of a 
married woman’s labor. 

Under the feudal system, where the basis 
of property rights was the ability to kill 
one’s fellow-men,and the only restraint upon 
wrong the greater pnysical power of an- 
other, itis not to be wondered at that the 
value of a married woman’s work should be 
placed at zero. Now, it is an anachronism 
that would shock us, could we look at it 
otherwise than through the atmosphere of 
custom. 

Again, it is not warranted by anything 
existing in the relation of husband ard wife. 
Under our statutes the wile is a human be- 
ing, capable of contracting and controlling 
her property (with one slight exception) as 
fully as her husband, The difficulty is that 
in a majority of cases she has no property 
to control. In most cases husband and wife 
start in life with little orn» property, he 
taking the role of the money-getter, she 
that of themoney saver. The money comes 
into his hands, and he, by that immemorial, 
universal usage which is dignified by the 
name of common law, is awarded control 
of it, and the wife left dependent upon him 
for support. 

In many cases a woman’s work in the 
household is harder than that of a man’s, 
because more continuous and unremitting. 
Also, she murt understand not only one 
trade, as in case of the man, but many. 

A man has the choice of work. A mar. 
ried woman’s is prescribed by custom, and 
itis certainly unfair to give the one his 
choice of work, and then, because he bas 
such choice, give him the control of all the 
funds. Of course there are women in the 
world who do not work, just as there are 
men who do not work, but it is fair to let 
the one balance the other. 

Want of capacity on the part of the wife 
cannot be urged in favor of the common 
law doctrine, unless it is claimed that she 
deteriorates by marriage, as unmarried wo- 
men manage their own income and property. 

The creation of a divided interest on the 
part of husband and wife is an argument 
equally without force, as, for years, some 
women have held pronerty separate from 
their husbands, living as happily together 
as do others. The only influence prevent- 
ing the recognition of the wife’s right is 
custom, and want af a thorough considera- 
tion of the subject. At present, while hus- 
band and wife are living together, the wife, 
when furnished asupport, has, with the one 
limitation of a possible dower, no more 
right to control the property accumulated 
by herself and husband than an entire 
stranger. 

In Parfield vs. Padfield, 78 p. 18, it was 
decided that the husband had the right to 
dispose of $60,000 worth of property, tak- 
ing therefor an annuity of $2,000, which 
ended with his life, even. It was his ex- 
se wag intention to defraud his wife of her 
rights. 

he wife has no right to control one 
cent of the common fund, even to keep her 
father or mother out of the poorhouse. 

‘ Next, as to property rights after death of 
either husband or wife. Suppose a man 
and woman having each $4.000 marry, and 
after marriage accumulate $20,000, the hus- 
band dying when both are 50 years of age. 
Let us take the most common case, where 
there are children living. Here, husband or 
wife is entitled to one-third of the personal 
property absolutely and, dower interest in 
the real estate. Here the wife would have 
$10,564, while in case of wife’s death the 
husband would have $25.193. Under some 
specially favorable and exceptionai circum- 
stances the discrepancy would not be quite 
80 great, but would still exist. 

In enacting a statute giving to a married 
woman the right to half the property ac- 
cumulated during the marriage, a legisla- 
ture would not be entering an entirely new 
field. California, Leuiune. and other 
States have for years recognized a married 
woman’s right to half such property. But 
they fail in this, that while they recognize 
her right, they do not give her the power 
to control it. A fair statute would seem to 
be one which would give to each his or her 
separate property, and to each one half the 
joint propoerty, and equal control over it, 
as in case of a partnership. 


The paper produced some discussion, 
after which the meeting went into execu- 
tive session. Mrs. Starrett was re-elected 
presijent, Mrs. H. H. Handy, secretary, 
and Mrs. John Tyler, treasurer, al! of Chi- 


cago. 
At the afternoon session, Mrs. Frances 





Elkin Allison, of Xenia, Ohio, read an able 
essay on ‘‘Men, Women, and Money.” The 
following 1s an abstract of the paper, 
which deserves an entire publication: 


“Next to men and women, the strongest 
force in the world’s history is money. A 
contempt for money has never gained 
ground. A glance at the world’s history 
shows a coincidence of the diffusion of 
power with that of property. Men have 
been, and to some extent still are, the 
money-earners and bread-winners of the 
world, and consequently are in the pos- 
session of its wealth. king at all de- 
partments of work, the world seems one 
of men. The pleasure-seekers are largely 
women. Everywhere that money can buy 
dry goods, jewelry, comforts, luxuries, and 
necessaries, there woman will be found. 
This has been the ancient and heredi 
reiation of women to money. Woman’s 
place in former times was chiefly that of 
the mother, while the men destroyed on 
the battleficld. The money independence 
of woman has been an almost unnoted 
force in her elevation to anything like 
equal power. The possibility of the de- 
velopment of the orune power has only 
just dawned. Desire of women for in- 
dependence has been a natural develop- 
ment. The only rich women are the wives 
of rich men, so by courtesy, or widows 
and daughters, rich by inheritance. It is 
undoubtedly true that the unknown quan- 
tity in every woman’s life is marriage. 
It is impossible that such astate of society 
should exist, that it would be better, on 
the whole, for a woman’s happiness to re- 
main unmarried. Women must divest 
themselves of the childish notion that their 
husband's property is their own. [This 
after discussing laws relative to women. | 
The lady closed by saying that each wo- 
man must work out the solution of her 
problem herself. Besides the sentimental 
partnership in marriage there should be a 
moneyed one. Both husband and wife 
should regard the accumulation of her in- 
dividual and separate property with favor. 

The paper was discussed by Bishop Fal- 
lows. Mrs. Harbert, Emma Maloy, and 
others. 

The next paper was by Professor J. K. 
Hosmer, of Washington University, Mis- 
souri, on ‘‘Co-education.” The speaker 
related instances of the mingling of sexes 
in imaginary schools, and evidently was 
not in sympathy with a movement so suc- 
cessfully projected into the United States. 

Bishop Fallows strongly urged co-edu- 
cation. 

Mrs. Enoch Root, of Chicago, read a 
paper on “Practical Arts for Women,” 
which was well received. 











LITERARY NOTICES. 


GARFIELD’s Worps: Suggestive Passages 
from the Public and Private Writings of 
James A. Garfield. Compiled by William 
Ralston Balch. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
This little volume has a deep and sorrow- 

ful interest at present, and has also solid 

value for all time. The compiler has chosen, 
with care and judgment, a multitude of 
brief extracts from the writings of our late 

President, giving his views on education, 

politics, trade, finance, and various social 

and industrial questions, A perusal im- 

presses us more and more both with the 

greatness of our loss, and with the richness 
of the legacy he has left us in his life and 
words. Some of the sayings are pithy and 
pungent: ‘“I’hings don’t turn up in this 
world until somebody turns them up;” ‘‘It 
is cheaper to reduce crime than to build 
jails;’ “‘A pound of pluck is worth a ton 
of luck;” ‘I would rather be beaten in 
right than succeed in wrong,” Some pas- 
sages have a striking application to his own 
last days and death. ‘‘I have sometimes 
thought that we cannot know any man 
thoroughly well while he is in perfect 
health. As the ebb-tide discloses the real 
lines of the shore and the bed of the sea, 
so feebleness, sickness and pain bring out 
the real character of aman.” And again: 
‘‘There are times in the history of men and 
nations, when they stand so near the veil 
that separates mortals and immortals, time 
from eternity, und men from their God, 
that they can almost hear their breathings, 
and feel the pulsations of the heart of the 
Infinite. Through such a time has this 
nation passed. When two hundred and 
fifty thousand brave spirits passed from the 
field of honor through that thin veil to the 
presence of God, and when, at last. its 
parting folds admitted the martyred Pres- 
ident to the company of the dead heroes of 
the Republic, the nation stood so near the 
veil that the whispers of God were heard 
by the children of men.” We wish the 
compiler had selected from Garfield’s words 
some more unequivocal expression in regard 
to Woman Suifrage than the one given. 

‘‘Laugh as we may, put it aside as a jest if 

we will, keep it out of Congress or political 

campaigns, still the ‘woman question’ is 
rising on our horizon larger than the size of 

a man’s hand; and some solution, ere long, 

that question must find.” 

The book contains a memoir and portrait 
of Garfield, together with an index to the 
sayings quoted. 


Mrs. OVERTHEWAY’s REMEMBRANCES, By 
Juliana H. Ewing. Illustrated. Roberts 
Bros. Price $1.25. 

“Mrs. Overtheway’s Remembrances’’ re- 
minds us of a singular book called *‘Dream 
Children,” which was the delight and te- 
wilderment of our childhood. It would be 


hard to define the resemblance, since the 
stories in ‘‘Dream Children” are weird and 
fantastic to a degree, while “Mrs. Overthe- 
way’s Remembrances” are of every-day 
persons and events, without anything of 
the supernatural. 


The likeness must be in 





the quaint neues of the book, and in 
a certain indescribable grace of style. 

The plot, if plot it can be called, is 
simple. A motherless child solaces her 
loneliness by watching the goings and 
comings of a little old lady who lives across 
the street ina house with a green gate. 
She names the old lady Mrs. Overtheway, 
and invents sundry romances about her. 
After a while, Mrs. Overtheway gets ac- 

uainted with her childish admirer, whom 

e regales with stories of her own long- 

ast childhood and ye The life of the 
onely, dreamy child is brightened by these 
stories, till her sailor-father, who has been 
supposed to be drowned, comes home alive 
and well, to claim his little girl. ‘‘Mrs. 
Overtheway’s Remembrances” is a charm- 
ing book, but it would baffle our powers of 
analysis to tell just wherein the charm lies. 


Basy Rug. No Name Series. Roberts 


Bros. 

The ‘“‘No Name” novel which has lately 
made so much stir, relates the birth and 
early history of Rucheil Leszinksky, ‘‘Baby 
Rue.” Her father is a gallant young officer 
with the blood of Eastern kings in his veins; 
her mother, who has given up wealth and 
ease to marry him, is ‘‘the saint of the regi 
ment,” adored and canonized by the rough 
soldiers. The child, born on our western 
frontier, is captured by Indians; anda large 
part of the book is devoted to the romantic 
incidents attending her pursuit and final 
recovery. Though she is a mere child when 
the story closes, we have learned to be half- 
sadly, half-admiringly interested in the 
strong-willed baby, whose fierce courage g0 
delights her savage captors that she is saved 
alive from a general massacre of the whites. 
Even in the few years of her life which we 
have the privilege of following, she exper- 
iences more hair-breadth escapes, has more 

owder burned for her, and costs more 
ives, than many a world-famous lady. 

We are glad to know, from private infor- 
mation, that Baby Rue’s further fortunes 
are to be narrated in a later book. We can 
predict that the wild elements in her blood 
will give her a stormy history. ‘‘With a 

agan ancestress, a Jewish name, a Catho- 
fie godmother—held at the font in the arms 
of a hard-swearing young cavalryman,” the 
author may well ask, ‘‘What wiil become 
of her?” The most attractive character in 
the book is little Rue’s father, a Chevalier 
Bayard of the nineteenth century. We 
hope, for his sake, that his daughter may 
never stain. the knightly (albeit unpro- 
nounceable) name she bears. A. 8. B. 


Harvest GLEANINGs, by Anna Gardner. 
Fowler and Wells, N. Y. Price $1.00. 
Among the publications of the season we 

are glad to see ‘‘Harvest Gleaning,” by Miss 
Anna Gardner, of Nantucket. The Nan- 
tucket Journal describes this work asa 
“literary gem.” One who did not know 
the writer could hardly forbear glancing 
over the pages of a book whose exterior is 
so attractive; and, if he had any taste for 
perfect English composition, or any interest 
in the subject matter so vigorously handled, 
he would certainly become its possessor. 
To those who know the writer, the sight ot 
her name on the beautifully ornamented 
cover is a guarantee of the excellence of the 
book. It is indeed ‘‘Harvest Gleanings,” — 
gleanings of ripened convictions and ex- 
periences in the harvest time of her life, 
bound into one golden sheaf, and left inthe 
well-filled field of literature for the ‘‘harvest 
home.” 

The work has much historical interest, 
giving many facts and incidents of the war 
of the Rebellion. It is to be regretted that 
the author did not increase two or three 
fold the matter relating to that time. The 
poems and literary articles on various other 
subjects are remarkable for elegance and 
finish of style. and show a power of vivid 
description. They are also important as ex- 
pressing the opinions and convictions of a 
wise, far-sighted woman, who knows where- 
of she writes. Every page glistens with 
some gem of thought, or reveals the pur- 
pose of the avriter’s life-work, ‘‘whose is- 
sues it may not be hers to see, in life’s brief 
span.” The introduction, by Rev. Phebe 
A. Hanaford, is well written, interesting and 
appreciative. EXxeE. 











Wonderful Power. 

When a medicine performs such cures as 
Kidney-Wort is constantly doing, it may 
truly be said to have wonderful power. A 
carpenter in Montgomery, Vt., hud suffered 
for eight years from the worst of kidney 
diseases, and had been wholly incapacitated 
for work. He says, ‘‘One box made a new 
man of me, and I sincerely believe it will 
restore to health all that are similarly af- 
flicted.” It is now sold in both liquid and 
dry form.—Danbury News. 





Is it Possible 

that a remedy made of such eommon, sim- 
ple plants as Hops, Buchu, Mandrake, Dan- 
delion, &c., make so many and such mar- 
velous and wonderful cures as Hop Bitters 
do? It must be, for when old and young, 
rich and poor, Pastor and Doctor, Lawyer 
and Editor, all testify to having been cured 
by them, we must believe and doubt no 
longer. See other column.— Post. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Members 
are informed that tickets for the coming year will be 
ready at 5 Park street on and after October 20; and 
they will confer a fayor by procuring them early. 











Cushman’s, 
FORMERLY CUSHMAN & BROOKS, 


37 & 39 Temple Place. 


Our friends and customers are invited to an inspec- 
tion of our FALL STOCK. 


Every department®is now complete with goods of 
our own importation, which have been selected with 
the greatest care, and are especially suited to FIRST: 
CLASS TRADE. 


Prices will be found remarkably low for our high 
standard of goods! 


Cushman. 


Harvard § University Examination 
FOR WOMEN, 
(WOMEN’S EDUCATIUNAL ASSOCIATION.) 


The ninth examination will be held in Cambridge, 
New York, Philadelphia and Cincinnati, beginning 
June 29, 1°82. The examination willbe he same as 
that for entrance to the college, but any candidate 
may substitute French and German for Greek 
Those who pass this examination and receive a cer- 
tificate will be entitled to enter the courses given to 
women by the Professors of Harvird University. 
This certificate may also be presented at Vussar and 
Smith Colleges, as equivalent for examination in the 
studies, preparatory or colle.iate, covered by it, and 
at Wellesley College for entrance examination, deci- 
sion for advanced studie- being given upon applica- 
tion. For information, address secreta’ oF local 
committee, Burnside, Beverly Farme, Mase, 


Littie, Brown & Company's 
LATEST BOOKS. 


The Shakespeare Phrase Book, By Joun 

Bart.etr. 1034 pp.12mo. Cloth, $3.00. 

This book is intended to be an index of the phrase- 
ology of Shakespeare; a concordance of phrases rath- 
er than of words. Itsplan isto tuke every sentence 
from his dramatic works which con ains an impor- 
tant thought, with so much of the context as pre- 
serves the sense, and to put each sentence under its 
principal words, arranged in alphabetical order, 

At the end of the book comparative readings are 








given from the texts of Dyce, Kuight, Singer, Staun- 
ton and Richard Gran White, 
Sixty-third Thousand. 

Bartletts Familiar Quotations, Being 
an att: mpt to trace to their source Passages and 
Phrases in common use. By Joun BARTLETT. 
Seventh Edition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
lzmo. Cloth, $3.00; h If calf, $5.00; calf, $6.00; 
morocco, $6.50; tree calf, $7.50. 


DANNER 
hevolving Book Case 


Gives largest capacity in smallest space. 100 to 500 
books at hand without rising. he most convenient 
Book Case for Office, Study or Library. send for 





Catalogue, 
READERS’ & WRITERS’ ECONOMY CO., 
2” Franklin street. 


H. S. INGALLS & CO, 


Successors to 
Joun K. C. SLEEPER. 


French Millinery, 


26 TEMPLE PLACE, BOSTON. 








Barrett's Dye House, — 


56 Temple Place, . Boston, 





Laces and Lace Goods of every description cleans- 
ed or dyed, 1n the best possible manner. 
Feathers cleansed or dyed to give perfect satisfac- 


tion. 

Kid Gloves cleansed or dyed black. 

Dry cleansing in all its branches. Carpets thor- 
oughly steam scoured, at the low rate of 6 c nts per 
yard. BARRETT & BROTHER. 


N. B.—Leave orders for Carpets at the Office. We 
will send for and return them. 43 3m in 


ELOCUTION, 


DRAMATIC ACTION, 
And Physical Culture. 








After sixteen years of successful experience in 
teaching Elocation and Physical Culture, Mies L. 
W. DREW desires to announce to the public and her 
former patrons, that, with increased facilities, at 


No. 25 WINTER ST., SUITE 17, 


she will receive pupils in every department of Elocu- 
tion. Any one wishing to prepare for the stage will 
receive special instruction. Special attention will 
also be given .o the improvement of the physique. 
By her systematic and careful training, drooping 
forms become erect, and the movements of the body 
are rendered graceful. The system adopted by her 
notonly gives beauty to the form, but -treng:hens 
and invigorates the whole system. Delicate children 
will be received for thirty minutef or less. according 
to their strength. Stammering, lisping, and other 
vocal defect» permanently removed. Miss DREW 
refers to teachers, public singers and speakers. Les- 
sons can be arranged for any hour of the day that 
will suit patrons, Office hours from 2 to 6 P. M. 
Use elevator. 





Spy 15 cente to Mies A. C. Clay, Piermont, Graf- 
ton Co.,N.H.,and get one of the New Emery Bage. 


NOTMAN PHOTOGRAPH CO,, 


BOSTON, 


Beg to inform their Cambridge patrons that their 
only place of business in this vicinity is at 


4 PARK ST., BOSTON, 


Where specimens of their work can be seen. 
WM. NOTMAN, 








Montreal, President. 
J. CAMPBELL, 
Director and Manager, Boston. 
Branch Albany, N. Y., New Haven, Conn. 





Wanted.—Pupils in studies preparatory for Col- 
lege or Institute of Technology or in other branches. 
Refers to Prof. Maria Mitchell and Dr. A. P. Pea- 
body. Address. C. M.S. Office, Woman's Journal, 





The Evening School of Elocution, 5 
Park street, Boston, Room 1, Clara Gamwell War- 
ner, ins‘ructor, has re-opened for the season. Pri- 
vate lessone and classes. Personal applications re- 
ceived only on Tuesday and Friday evenings from 6 
AL + age , Communications by mail promptly an- 
sw . 








MAKE YOUR OWN RUGS 


Beautiful Turkish Rug Patterns, Any 
lady can make them from rags or yarn at a trifling 
expense, Great profits,permanent business to agents. 
Circular for stamp. E. 8. FROST & CO., 22 Tre- 
mont Row, Boston, Mass. 


$5 {9,520 Frees ‘Address Stuxson’ & Co; Port 
ie. ? 











Massachusetts 
Charitable Mechanic 
Association. 





“Old Mechanics’ Fair.” 


Huntington avenue and Wert Newton street, oppo- 
site the Coliseum Grounds, Boston, Maes. 


Make No Mistake! 


LET VISITORS BE SURE THEY GET INTO 
THE “OLD MECHANICS’ FAIR,” THUS SAVING 
GREAT DISAPPOINTMENT, and they will see— 


A fall Machinery Hull; all the Electrical Appliances, 
inclading the Union Switch and Signal bb's min- 
iature railway; a superb Art Galle:y; » Military 
and Colouial Museum; a Chatarac and Floral Pyr- 
amid; an immense Camera-Obscura; a large de- 
partment of Ladies’ Embroidery and Needlework; 
rooms filled with costly Ceramics; and, in short, a 
Thousand Attractive Noveltier. 

GILMORE’S FAMOUS BAND will give a Choice 
Conc rt every afternoon and evening, next week. 

Open from 9 A. M.to10 P. M. Doors closed for 
entrance at 9.45 P. M. 

Admission 50 cents; children under ‘4 years of age 
25 cents. No other fees for accommodations. The 
nat onal coin theticket of admission. Change made 
at the entrances, 


Swarthmore College, 
SWARTHMORE, DELAWARE Co., es 

Students of the several classes are requested to as- 
semble at the Chestnut Grove House, in Media, near 
the railroad station, at the times stated below, when 
books will be given out and studies resumed at once. 
Leave Philad+lphia at 2.30 P.M. 8 niors aud Jun- 
iors, 5th day, the 6th inst.; Sophomores and Fresh- 
men, 6th day, the 7th inst.; College Preparatory, 2d 
d-y, the 10th inst ; Class A, 3d day, the 11th inst.; 
Classes B and C, 4th day, the 12th inst. Students are 
requested to observe carefully the above times of 
return, that the college and schoo! may be reorgan- 
ized without confusion or unnecessary delay. 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, Pres. 
as 
Mt. Carroll Seminary 
CARROLL CO., ILL. 

Incorporated 1852 with its Musical Conseryatory, 
has orginal features peculiarly valuable. For thor- 
ough, practical, common-sense work it acknowledges 
no superior, “The Oread,”’ giving particulars sent 
free. 

’ 
WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE, 
« F PENNSYLVANIA. 

The thirty.second Winter Sestion will open on 
Zyereder. Jct. 6, 1881, in the new college building. 
Clinical instruction ix given in the Woman’s Hospi- 
tal, Pennsylvania, Wills. Philadelphia, and Orthopa@- 
dic Hospitais. Spring Course of Lecture-, Practical 
Demonstrations, and Wint r Quizzes are free (except 
for expense of materia]) to all matriculants of the 
year. For farther information address, 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., M. D., 
North College Avenue and 21st Street, Philadelphia, 
Offers the best advantsges in the specialities of its 
department. Fall term opens Oct. 5th, 1€81. Pri- 
vate pupils received after Sept. 21, 1881. 

os particulars addrees ANNIE BARIGHT, Prin- 
cipal, 
reeman Place, Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 











, . sC . 
Woman's Medical College: Chicago 

The annual session commences about the first 
Tuesday in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring 
term commences about March 1 and continues 12 
weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course ofstudy 
and the requirements for graduation fally equal to 
contiguous colleges. 

Prof. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, acdress Prof. 
Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M. D., Secretary. 


6 ‘a week in your own town. Terms and $5 out 

fitfree. Address H. Hatuterr & Co., Port 
land, Maine. ; 

FROST & ADAMS, 


Importers ana Dealers in 


Artists Materials. 


Novelties for Decoration; also, a complete 
line of Designs and Heliday Cards, 


37 Cornhill, Boston. 


CHAS, J, EDMANDS, — 


DEALER IN 


Artists’ Materials, 


No, 4 Bromfield Street, 
BOSTON. 


Guilmette System. 


Mrs. J. D,. MILLER, 

A thorough exponent of the Guilmette System of 

vocal technique and respiratory exercise, will take a 

limited number of pupils at 7 Hamilton place, 
Room 10. 12to6. 


Dress Reform. 


The undersigned desires to communicste with per- 
sons interested in dress reform within one hundred 
miles of New York, with a view to arranging afew 
meetings inthe fall. C.B. WHITEHEAD, 

37 4t Bloomfield, New Jersey. 


Ladies. 


We are now prepared to color and refinish your 
Straws, Felts and Beaver Hats and Bonnets in the 
best possible manner at THE BLEACHERY, 535 
Washington Street, opposite R. H. White & Co. All 
the new fall styles now ready. B.C, STINSON, 

. Manager. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO.’S 


Beef, WINE AND IRON, 


The Best Nutritive Tonic. 
ONE DOLLAR PER BOTTLE. 


JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
504 Washington 8t., cor Pedford Etreet. 1W 


Student Note Books 
20 cts. 25 cts. 30 cts. and 35 cts. each. 


STERESCOPIC VIEWS. PHOTOGRAPHIC 
VIEWS, ETC. 


Nathaniel W. Appleton, 
7 SCHOOL ST., BOSTON. 
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